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ABSTRACT 


Community colleges offer comprehensive instructional programs 
to highly heterogeneous student bodies and provide a variety of non- 
structional services designed to meet student needs, support the 
instructional program and foster institutional development. 
Collectively, these non-instructional activities are referred to as 
student services. 

The purpose of this study was to describe student services 
in the community colleges of British Columbia. Two respondent groups, 
instructional personnel selected randomly and non-instructional 
personnel assigned directly to the performance of student service 
activities, were asked to rate the scope, quality and need for 
improvement of twenty-one basic student service functions and to 
‘assess the impact of fourteen developmental factors on the overall 
student service operation. 

Data were analyzed using a two-way analysis of variance. This 
analysis illuminated variations between the responses of the two groups 
and among the nine colleges. Supplementary information concerning 
student services was generated by forty-four interviews with staff 
members in che nine colleges. Findings were presented in system-wide 
profiles, in analyses of differences between groups and in analyses 
of differences among colleges. 

The system-wide findings showed that student counselling and 


student registration were perceived as being broadest in scope of the 
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twenty-one basic functions. The student counselling and pre-college 
information functions were perceived as being highest in quality. The 
educational testing function and the social regulation functions 

were perceived as being the most limited in scope while the student 
personnel evaluation and in-service education functions were perceived 
as poorest in quality. Student-induction, career information, 
graduate placement and student personnel evaluation functions were 
perceived as requiring the greatest need for improvement. 

The analysis of differences between group perceptions showed 
that, almost without exception, non-instructional personnel rated 
the scope and quality of the basic functions higher than did their 
instructional colleagues. 

Differences among colleges were influenced primarily by the 
presence of particularly low scores from two institutions. The 
functions which accounted for the majority of the observed differences 
among colleges were the administrative organization and student 


counselling functions. 
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Chapter 1] 
THE PROBLEM 
INTRODUCTION 


Colleges perform a number of non-instructional functions 
designed to meet student needs, support the instructional program and 
promote institutional development. Collectively, these functions are 
known as student services. The role that student services plays in 
the college is determined in large part by the unique nature of the 
community college and the characteristics of the student body. 

Organization and classification of the functions and 
activities which make up the total student service program have been 
the subject of numerous research studies and surveys. Student 
service researchers have become increasingly interested in finding 
effective and valid ways of assessing quality and comprehensiveness. 
Inherent in the task of quality assessment is the prerequisite task 
of determining which functions a college actually performs. 

This chapter provides a conceptual orientation for viewing 
the community college, identifies a taxonomy for examining student 


services and elucidates the research problem. 
CONCEPTUAL ORIENTATION 


Community colleges cater to an increasingly large number of 


students. The characteristics of these students set community 
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colleges apart from other postsecondary institutions. 

Open-door admission policies and low tuition fees have made 
the community college attractive to many persons who otherwise would 
not have considered the pursuit of postsecondary education. These 
policies have resulted in heterogeneous student bodies and the 
consequent development of comprehensive programs. Community colleges 
are characterized also by an orientation to the needs of the locality 
or region from which both support and direction are drawn. 

The ideal characteristics of a community college are 
described by Gordon Campbell (1971:8): 


A college is seen as being neither a junior university nor 
as an upward extension of a high school, but rather as a new 
social invention whole and legitimate in its own right. Its 
uniqueness stems in part from its liberal admissions policy. 
Its doors are open not only to the university-bound but also 
to those seeking vocational training in preparation for a 
career. Through short courses and other programs of continuing 
education, it tries to serve the entire community. Accessibility, 
both geographic and financial, is seen as a hallmark of the 
colleges. Fees are kept to a minimum so as not to penalize 
less affluent students. Colleges try to lower the sociological 
and psychological barriers which deter some students from 
acquiring further education. Because a college is a sorting- 
out centre offering many choices for further education, 
counselling services are emphasized. Faculty are hired not 
so much for the degrees they possess as for knowledge of their 
profession: and) theirs. skill, in teaching...Flexibility is a 
quality sought after in order that the college may respond to 
the changing requirements of industry, the community, and the 
students. 


In addition to comprehensive instructional programs, the 
college provides non-instructional services that enable students to 
identify academic and personal educational alternatives and to choose 
among them. These services assist the individual student in making 
an inventory of his abilities, aptitudes and interests and in 


revising, if necessary, his educational and vocational plans. 
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Community college staff are generally agreed that not all 
education takes place in the classroom, but that instead learning 
and development also occur through casual peer group association 
and informal contacts with the college staff and the community 
(Medsker, 1972). Community colleges facilitate the development of 
programs that foster this out-of-classroom learning. The rationale 
for this facilitation is consistent with the basic community college 
philosophy that personal and social development of individual students 
is an essential function of the institution. Colleges, through 
student services, assist the individual in integrating and 
synthesizing his total educational experience to provide a valid 
opportunity for success. 

The student services which facilitate personal appraisal 
and decision making and personal growth and synthesizing are 
activities that have emerged as functional necessities of the 
college program. In the words of Charles Collins (1967:13), ''So 
many levels of learning experience offered to such a heterogeneous 
population make the student personnel program an imperative." More 
recently Faucett and Campbell (1970:180) observed: 

The challenge of providing a program of student personnel 

services in the junior college which will aid the individual 


student in his total development is compounded by the multi- 
purpose nature of the institution, and by its diversified 


student body. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study was to describe student service 
programs in the public colleges of British Columbia. Twenty-one 


functional definitions of services, generated by Max Raines 
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(McConnell, 1965: Appendix D) in the course of a nationwide study 
in the United States, were used. 
The study sought to address the following subproblems: 

1. What was the perceived scope of the "basic" functions? 

2. What was the perceived quality of the functions as implemented? 

3. What was the perceived need for improving the performance of 
each function? 

4. To what degree was there congruence of perception or opinion 
among respondents across institutions? 

5. To what degree was there congruence of perception among 
institutions? 

6. What was the perceived impact of each of fourteen selected 


developmental factors on the total student service program? 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Student services. Student services were defined as a series 
of related functions performed by the college and designed to support 
the instructional program, respond to student needs, and foster 


institutional development (Raines, 1966). 


Scope. Respondents were asked to express their opinion of 
the degree to which each of twenty-one basic student service functions 
was implemented in their college. Each basic function subsumed a 
number of specific activities. Scope was defined as the degree to 
which the respondents perceived the supporting activities to be 


operational. 
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Quality. The quality of any given function was described 
in terms of the respondents’ perceptions or opinions. Quality was 
defined as the degree to which a function was perceived to be 


effectively performed. 


Instructional personnel. Instructional personnel referred 


to the teaching faculty in each college. 


Non-instructional personnel. Non-instructional personnel 
referred to the group of respondents with assigned responsibility 


for the performance of student services. 


Basic student service functions. Between 1963 and 1965 the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York supported a study by the National 
Committee on Appraisal and Development of Junior College Student 
Personnel Programs (McConnell, 1965). This United States study has 
become a bench mark for student services program research. Among 
the contributions of the final report was the development of a 
functional approach to the definition of student services. 

The National Committee divided twenty-one basic student 
service functions into five administrative categories or units. The 


following summary was prepared by Max Raines (1966:6-8). 


I. Admissions, Registration, and Records Unit 
Assigned Functions Illustrations of Related Tasks 


1. Pre-College Information a. conferring with high school groups 
b. Preparing and distributing 
descriptive material 
c. handling inquiries about college 
attendance 
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2. Applicant Appraisal 


3. Educational Testing 


4. Student Records 


5. Student Registration 


6. Academic Regulation 


evaluating transcripts of 
previous college work 

serving on admissions committee 
synthesizing available personnel 
data 


selecting appropriate testing 
instruments 

administering tests to incoming 
students 

developing normative and 
predictive data 


developing an integrated 
records system 

maintaining policies regarding 
record accessibility 
conducting research on student 
characteristics 


designing forms and procedures 
processing class changes, 
withdrawals, etc. 

projecting future enrollments 


implementing academic policies 
evaluating graduation eligibility 
interpreting requirements to 
students 


£1) Placementsand! Financial Aids. Unit 


Assigned Functions 


7. Financial Aids 


8. Graduate Placement 


Illustrations: of Relateds Tasks 


administering student loans 
handling part-time employment 
seeking funds for grants-in-aid 
analyzing financial needs of 
students. 


maintaining liaison with 
employment agencies 

consulting with prospective 
employers 

arranging placement interviews 
conducting follow-up studies 
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Prt. Student Activities a 


Assigned Functions 


9. Student Self-Government 


Poe CO-Curricular Activity 


ll. Social Regulatory 


2. Student Inductive 


illustrations. of Related. Tasks 


advising student government 
conducting leadership programs 
c. supervising student elections 


oman’) 


a. analyzing needs for activities 
and facilities 

b. developing informal programs 
in student center 

c. supervising activities budget 


a. implementing social policies 

b. maintaining social calendar 

c. handling cases of social 
misconduct 


training student guides 
interpreting student services 
c. preparing student handbook 


as 


IV. Guidance and Counselling Unit 


Assigned Functions 


13. Applicant Consulting 


14. Student Advisement 


15. Group Orienting 


Illustrations cofcRelated Tasks 


a. interpreting test results to 


applicants 

b. interpreting curricular 
requirements 

c. assisting students in selecting 
courses 


a. scheduling advisees in classes 

b. interpreting senior college 
requirements 

c. interpreting study skills to 
individual advisees 


a. conducting orientation classes 

b. interpreting occupational 
information 

c. teaching effective study skills 
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16. Student Counselling 


17. Career Information 


VeeCentral Administration Unit 


Assigned Functions 


18. Program Articulation 


19. In-Service Education 


20. Program Evaluation 


21. Administrative Organization 


Developmental factors. 


administering and interpreting 
diagnostic tests 

conducting counselling interviews 
interpreting occupational 
information 


identifying sources of 
occupational information 
studying manpower needs within 
the community 

developing effective methods for 
disseminating career information 


illustrations of Rebeted: Tasks 


arranging for staff to serve on 
faculty committees 

arranging joint meetings of 
staff with high school 
counsellors 

arranging visits of staff to 
senior colleges 


providing time and personnel 

for counsellor supervision 
handling arrangements for 

faculty advisor training 
arranging for staff participation 
in professional meetings 


interpreting studies of student 
characteristics and needs 
arranging for follow-up studies 
of former students 

developing experimental projects 


identifying and interpreting 
staffing needs 

preparing budgetary requests 
for total program 

preparing job descriptions and 
organizational patterns 


Developmental factors were defined in 


terms of fourteen conditions which could have an impact on the student 


service program. These conditions could enhance or impede the scope 
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and quality of the student service program. These fourteen factors 
were: physical facilities, equipment, clerical assistance, size of 
staff, holding power for staff, clarity of institutional goals, 
support from administration, support from faculty, clarity of staff 
roles, response of students, in-service training, workable ideas, 
professional competency of staff, and staff cohesiveness and 


cooperation. (See Appendix E). 
NEED FOR THE STUDY 


Student services in Canadian colleges have received very 
limited research attention. Concerning research in Canadian 
colleges generally, Gordon Campbell (1971:70) contended that: 

"Within the Canadian college movement .. . research is a rarity." 
Campbell argued that much more should be known about college 
students and the ways in which changing societal forces affect 

the accomplishment of the purposes for which the colleges were 
established. Exceptions to the paucity of research on college 
student services were found principally in the counselling component 
of those programs (Patterson, 1972; D'Oyley, 1970; Desbien, 1971; 
Morphy, 1971, Shappell, 1971). This study was, in part, an attempt 
to fill the research void concerning student services in Canadian 
community colleges. 

This study provided, for the British Columbia college system, 
profiles of scope, quality, and need for improvement for certain 
basic college student functions. As the product of the perceptions 
of college personnel themselves, it can have particular relevance for 


future intra-institutional evaluation and development. 
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The increasing attention to student needs and characteristics 
has implications for the planning and development of non-instructional 
as well as instructional services. The findings of this study may 
provide insight into the modes of non-instructional responses 
employed by institutions to meet the needs of heterogeneous student 
bodies. 

In summary, this study provided each college and the system 
with a consolidated view of the performance of a number of student 
service functions and the need for the improvement of each. Finally, 
this study identified a number of factors which-could enhance or 
impede the development of the student service program. The impact of 
each of these factors was measured in terms of the responses of both 


instructional and non-instructional personnel. 
DELIMITATIONS 


This study was delimited by the selection of student 
services from the college system of a single province. 

Two constituent groups were requested to respond (i.e., 
instructional and non-instructional personnel). The addition of 
samples from student populations and college councils would have 
provided supplementary information. 

Only twenty-one student service functions considered basic 
to all student service programs were considered. 

No systematic attempt to classify individual programs as 
strong or weak, good or bad, was made. However, self-evaluation by 
the respondents of individual programs and functions was inherent 


in the study. 
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LIMITATIONS 


This study was valid for a given point in time. Like many 
other facets of education, student services are in a constant process 
of change. This study attempted to gather perceived evidence of 
needed or desired change. The essentially descriptive character of 
the study was recognized as a limitation. 

The applicability of the findings was limited by the degree 
to which the survey instrument provided an accurate measure of 
respondent perceptions and an accurate description of currently 


practiced student service functions. 
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Chapter 2 
RELATED LITERATURE 


Literature dealing with student services as an integrated 
college function is presented in this chapter. The purpose of this 
review is to present representative viewpoints concerning the 
definition and objectives of student services. The categories are 
not mutually exclusive but provide a useful breakdown for 


examination. 
BACKGROUND AND OVERVIEW TO 1960 


The evolution of student services into an organized program 
of functions and services designed to meet student needs, support 
the instructional program and foster institutional development has 
been a slow and erratic process. The origins of student services 
in North America were traced by E. A. Leonard (Origins of Personnel 
Services, 1956) to the church related institutions of the seventeenth 
century. Leonard contended that these services grew out of an 
assumption that educational institutions had a responsibility for 
the extra-classroom life of the students. This life was to reflect 
and affirm the religious and social values of the society at large. 
Colleges were seen as a visible expression of the will of the people 
and, as such, were expected to be concerned with the religious and 


moral development of students as well as their vocational preparation. 
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Walter F. Johnson (1970:6) observed that ". . . most of the 
rudiments of what we have come to recognize as student personnel 
functions were the responsibility of the college or university 
president himself." As the functions of the president's office 
became more diverse, many tasks relating to students were delegated 
to other members of the staff. Often these tasks grew out of crisis 
or problem situations with the result that the early role of the 
student service worker was one of controlling, directing and 
containing students. Although this control orientation became 
less prevalent, it continued to characterize the role of student 
service workers throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
In some institutions this practice was continued to the present day. 
Writing in 1968, C. Gilbert Wrenn (1968:103) observed: "Over the 
years, on campus after campus, I have seen students thus controlled 
and educationally cheated." 

Between 1925 and 1940, the unacceptability of a rigid control 
approach was manifested in a series of writings devoted specifically 
to the role of student service work in institutions of higher 
learning. This was also the period when student services emerged as 
a recognizable part of the college program. 

According to Williamson and Darley (1937), a growing 
consciousness of the importance of the individual student was the 
product of basic changes in the society at large. Physical changes 
which took the form of increased technological advances and 
industrialization brought increased pressures to bear on education. 
Larger enrollments and public demand for more and better technical 


training created both instructional and administrative problems. 
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Colleges and the public also began to recognize individual differences 
among students. As a result, more attention was given to guidance 
and counselling in the area of personal development as well as that 
of career choice. The concern for the personal development of 
individuals was responsible, in part, for a reformation and 
restatement of basic educational objectives. Williamson and 
Darley (1937:19) summarized these restated objectives: 

- . . to provide for each individual student that pattern 

of training which is most closely consonant with his abilities, 

interests, background and needs; to provide such training 

not only in the realm of occupational activity but also 

in the realm of life adjustments 
While the acceptance of these objectives by colleges reflected a 
deeper concern with the individual, it did not suggest that 
Pe sondil development was a process involving the student equally 
with the institution. 

The writings that appeared during the period of 1925 to 
1940 were descriptive and prescriptive. Two early surveys of 
student services appeared in 1926 (Maverick, 1926 and Hopkins, 
1926). Both were principally concerned with guidance services 
although housing, placement and extra-curricular activities were 
enumerated. They emphasized the importance of considering 
individual differences as prerequisites for successful guidance 
programs. 
The most significant work published during this period was 

The Student Personnel Point of View prepared by the American Council 
on Education in 1937. Except for minor revision in 1949, this 
statement has gone largely unchallenged to the present tdine i Lt 


embodied the conceptual framework within which modern student 
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service work developed and served as a guide for action. The 
philosophy of this statement rested upon three basic assumptions 
about students (Johnson, 1970): 1) that individual differences 

and uniquenesses of personality among students are the rule and 

not the exception; 2) that the individual is conceived of and 

treated as a functioning whole and his development in all areas of 
living as a unit; and 3) that the organized functions of the 
institution should start realistically from where the individual is, 
not from the point of development at which the institution would like 
to find the hypothetical average student. 

Toward the end of the 1930's two influential volumes appeared 
which not only endorsed the importance of considering the student 
as an individual, but they were intended as guides for student 
service workers. Student Personnel Work: An Outline of Clinteal 
Procedures (Williamson and Darley, 1937) and A Student Personnel 
Program for Higher Education (Lloyd-Jones and Smith, 1938) used the 
terms guidance and personnel work almost interchangeably, thus 
broadening the definition of guidance to include a number of specific 
services which might be expected to make up a student service program. 
However, Williamson and Darley pointed out that literature on student 
service work continued to present a maze of definitions, differing 
functional emphases and administrative classifications. 

Throughout the 1940's, student service workers continued to 
ponder the questions of classification and organization. Writing in 
1948, C. Gilbert Wrenn conceded that these problems were not resolved. 
But he argued that student service work performed functions distinct 


from those of teaching and general administration. There was 
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general agreement that specific services and functions such as 
counselling, residence hall programs, food service, student activities, 
health services, financial aids, placement and student records fell 
within the purview of student services (Blaesser, 1960). Agreement 
was less general concerning student government, student discipline, 
admissions and academic advising. 

The 1950's was a period of attempts to evaluate formally the 
strengths and weaknesses of student service programs. A review by 
Froelich (1949) identified one hundred and seventy-seven studies of 
guidance programs published prior to 1948. Few-of these concerned 
other elements of the student service program. They did, however, 
point out many of the problems inherent in evaluation. It was 
recognized that meaningful evaluation depended on the presence of 
valid evaluative criteria (Stang, 1950 and Rackham, 1951). Notable 
among the early attempts to establish criteria were those of Wrenn 
and Kamm (1948), Gilbert (1950), Pomeroy (1950), and Kamm (1953). 

Typical listings of evaluative criteria were supplied by 
Williamson (1957) and Feder (1958). Williamson contended that 
evaluation depended on valid ways of measuring effectiveness of four 
basic criteria: 1) a measure of student and faculty satisfaction 
with services; 2) a measure of the extent to which students used the 
services; 3) a measure of continued improvement in professional status 
of the staff through additional formal training, experience, committee 
assignments and recognition; and 4) a measure of the quality of 
interpersonal relationships and cooperation among the staff; 

Feder's criteria for evaluation included daily operations, 


climate of opinion, actual results and staff morale. Daily 
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operations referred to the efficiency and promptness with which 
services were performed and to the quality of the relationships 
among all functions. Climate of opinion concerning student services 
was determined in part by examining campus publications and 
correspondence received from faculty, students and other members of 
the college community and from a conscious assessment of public 
opinion. Actual results were determined from studying the benefits 
derived. Feder provided the example of a reduction in the drop-out 
rate which could be ascribed to a special student service program in 
personal and career counselling. Indicators of-staff morale included 
an examination of staff turnover rates and identification of signs 
of alienation of one or more student service units from others. 

Evaluative studies continued unabated into the 1960's. The 
most widely publicized of these was the Carnegie Report (McConnell, 
1965). The report, in its conclusions, relied on the opinions of 
experts. The investigators concluded that existing student service 
programs were not adequate in three-fourths of the two-year colleges 
and identified ten areas of critical need for improvement (Raines, 
1966). The ten areas identified were: a) staffing standards, b) 
program interpretation, c) leadership development, d) counsellor 
preparation, e) criteria development, f) field consultants, g) 
demonstration centers, h) career information, i) community service, 
and j) centralized coordination. 

The evaluation criteria used in the Carnegie Study centered 
around twenty-one functions and selected institutional and staff 
characteristics. Only college staff members were asked to provide 


information. The final appraisal was in the form of clinical 
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Patings byethe experts. In brief, ithe criteria:usedvby «thévexperts 
for appraisal were: 1) the number of basic functions implemented; 

2) the ratio of student service staff to student enrollment; 3) the 
professional training of staff; 4) the relative opportunities for 
staff in-service professional upgrading; 5) the presence of programs 
for internal evaluation; 6) the institutional budgetary provisions 

for student services; and 7) the staff understanding of and solidarity 


on the aims and objectives of the student services program. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF STUDENT SERVICES 


In 1937 Williamson and Darley noted that there was little 
agreement about what activities and services constituted a student 
service program. In 1949 Wrenn argued that some functions and 
services clearly belonged in the student service area but that the 
inclusion of others varied from institution to institution. Writers 
in the 1960's and early 1970's continued to wrestle with these 
definitional and classificational problems. 

Kate Mueller (1961), E. G. Williamson (1961) and J. W. 
McDaniel (1962) were notable among the authors of the early 1960's 
who sought to classify functions and services and to define the role 
of student services in postsecondary education. Mueller's Student 
Personnel Work in Higher Education (1961) became a classic and was 
used extensively in post-graduate training programs. Mueller conceived 
of the educational process as one where the institution prepared 
students intellectually and personally for enlightened democratic 


citizenship and intelligent leadership. 
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The taxonomy and organization of student services developed 
in connection with the Carnegie Study (McConnell, 1965) was largely 
accepted by college practitioners. In substance it varied only 
slightly from the functional classifications outlined earlier by 
Mueller and Williamson. The question of just how these functions 
should be organized administratively remained open to interpretation. 

David B. Hershenson (1970) advanced another plan for 
functional classification of student services. He contended that 
the form of organization used would depend on whether the college 
had adopted a person oriented or a process oriented approach to 
education. He proposed four functional categories which he termed: 
a) internal coordinating functions, b) orienting functions, c) 
supportive functions, and d) educative functions. He argued that 
colleges which defined the mission of student services in a person 
oriented way would place more emphasis on the educative functions 
“while colleges which were oriented toward process would place more 
emphasis on orienting functions. |) 

The efforts to organize and classify the various student 
services did not produce a uniform plan. In the final analysis, 
argued Faucett and Campbell (1970:188), this was as it should be 
since the operation of student services should be in keeping with 
the philosophy of the institution. However they are organized, they 
should be well planned and coordinated. 

The efforts to identify and classify student services had 
both desirable and undesirable consequences (Williamson, 1957; 


Richardson, Blocker and Bender, 1972). The centralization of the 
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student service program and the compartmentalization of specific 
functions coupled with the development of professional specialization 
of staff, tended to fragment the college life of the student into 
academic and non-academic areas. Richardson, Blocker and Bender 
argued that student service work should constitute a pervasive part 
of the responsibility of all members of the college staff. They 
suggested a tri-level functional organization based on levels of 
service. This organization, they argued, should be centrally 
coordinated and mutually dependent. It should cut across all 
organizational lines in such a way as to integrdte student services 
and student service staff more thoroughly into the total organization 
of the institution and to strengthen relationships with both faculty 


and students. 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES 


The task of identifying the functions that made up a student 
service program and somehow classifying those functions was | 
accompanied by the task of articulating objectives. The Student 
Personnel Potnt of View (American Council on Education, 1937), with 
its emphasis on the development of the whole person, continued to 
serve as a starting point for the identification of objectives. Many 
student service workers believed that it didn't say enough about 
objectives. The movement to define a student service profession 
generated additional statements of philosophy and goals. 

Mueller (1961) expressed the purpose of postsecondary 
education generally and student services specifically as the preparation 


of students for leadership and enlightened democratic citizenship. 
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The Carnegie Study (McConnell, 1965) argued broadly that the role of 
student services was to meet student needs, support the instructional 
program and promote institutional development. Berdie (1966) saw 
the purposes of student services as humanizing and individualizing 
higher education, integrating for and with students the institutional 
and real worlds as well as facilitating movement between them, 
expanding the personal horizons and perspectives of students and 
increasing the immediate satisfactions of students. 

Shaffer and Martinson (1966:14) suggested that student 
services included all the institution's relations with students 
except those of actual classroom instruction. Student services 

- - attempt to place the student at the center of his 
education by emphasizing the unity of the educational 
process. Its techniques and methods have been developed 
in order to assist the total institution in its work and 
to maintain the coherence and integrity of the college 
environment. 

Charles Collins (1967:13) published a reader's version of 
the Carnegie research report in which he assigned to college student 
services an extremely comprehensive purpose. His widely quoted 
description contends that: 

The student service program should be the pivot, the hub, 
the core around which the whole enterprise moves. It provides 
the structure and creates the pervasive atmosphere which 
prompts the junior college to label itself as student centered. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn (1968) agreed with Collins to the extent 
that student services could and should affect all phases of the 
college program. He saw the aims of student services as parallel 
to but not dictating the direction of formal instruction. Student 


services should personalize the student's college experience while 


contributing to his total education. 
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Koos (1970:508) supplied a definition of student services 
drawn from an earlier definition of guidance programs: 
the process of assisting the individual in determining 
and analysing his interests, aptitudes, limitations and 
problems, and in the light of this knowledge helping him 
to make wise choices and adjustments in order that he may have 
a fuller life. 

More detailed statements of objectives were produced by the 
Council of Student Personnel Associations (COSPA) in 1964 by Herron 
(1970) and by O'Banion (1972). Each of these statements emphasized 
the responsibility of student services to promote an institutional 
climate conducive to personal growth both in and out of the classroom. 

O'Banion (1971) observed that the fifteen objectives set 
forth by COSPA (1964) were phrased in what he called global and 
safe educational language and suggested that they might be more 
valuable phrased in behavioral terms. 

The list of objectives provided by Herron (1970:9~11) was 
very similar to that advanced by COSPA in 1964. Herron added that 
the student service program should never be designed so that it 
detracted from the academic program but should be organized and 
performed in such a way that the student utilized his capabilities 
in achieving his academic goals with the least amount of difficulty. 

THREE BASIC ORIENTATIONS TO THE 
ROLE OF STUDENT SERVICES 

The history of student service work can be described in terms 
of basic orientations, each of which implies a certain pattern of 
relationships between the institution and the student. The way in 


which an institution approaches student services, in terms or 
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functional emphasis and support, reflects its basic orientation. 
Three brief descriptions of recognized orientations are provided here. 

The regulator or control orientation of student services, 
while in decline after the 1930's, continued to be evidenced in 
practice (Wrenn, 1968). The central theme of this orientation was 
the concept of tn loco parentis which demanded strict supervision 
of student behavior. 

The most common orientation for student services, however, 
was the service orientation. This conception of student services was 
articulated by Mueller (1961) and the Carnegie researchers (McConnell, 
1965). The student service program consisted of a series of 
functional activities performed to and for the student. The student 
service worker, on the basis of personal contact and cumulative files 
suggested what he considered to be the most legitimate or meaningful 
alternative courses of action, i.e., courses of action that would 
‘enable the student to lead a productive and satisfying life (Koos, 
LO!) y2 

O'Banion, Thurston and Gulden (1972) suggested a facilitative 
orientation for student services, one in which the student played an 
active, even a directive role. The authors described this model 
as a tentative statement of an emerging model in which student service 
workers and the total institution attempt to create a climate where 
students would have responsibility as well as freedom. The climate 
would include challenge, encounter, stimulation, warmth, acceptance, 


support and appreciation of individual differences. 
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The authors argued that this emerging model, by emphasizing 
a facilitative climate of freedom, student responsibility, applied 
humanistic psychology and student participation, required a new kind 
of person for its implementation and a departure from the classical 


modes of organization. 
SUMMARY 


The origins of student services were traced to the church 
related institutions of the seventeenth century. The early role of 
these services was to supplement classroom learning by affirming 
the religious and social values of society in the student's extra- 
classroom life. The early tasks of student service workers grew 
out of crisis related situations. 

During the early twentieth century, postsecondary institutions 
became more concerned with individual differences among students. 

A new role for student service workers was set forth in the Student 
Personnel Potnt of View (1937). Students were to be treated as 
individuals whose out-of-classroom needs were relevant to the 
educational process. 

The 1940's and 1950's were periods of identification and 
definition of those functions which made up a student service program. 
The 1950's were also a period of attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of student services. Numerous sets of criteria were 
advanced but the widely distributed Carnegie Report (McConnell, 1965) 


relied instead on the opinions of experts. 
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Researchers did not agree on the way in which the several 
student service functions should be organized. Organizations based 
on types of functions and institutional orientations were proposed. 
Recent researchers contended that no one organization was better 
than any other as long as student services were effectively coordinated 
and in keeping with the philosophy of the institution. 
The stated objectives of student services were many. They 
ranged from a simple statement of concern for the individual to 
long lists which affected nearly every aspect of the student's life. 
Finally, the chapter described three basic orientatations to 
student services. These orientations were termed control, service 
and facilitative. The control orientation emerged early but gave 
way in the late 1930's to an orientation which reflected a concern 
for individual differences among students. This service orientation 
was characterized by the provision of a variety of services to and for 
enewindividual student.) ‘The proposed facilitative orientation was 
characterized by student responsibility in the non-instructional 
process and a high degree of inter-personal exchange between students 


and student service staff. 
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Chapter 3 
METHODOLOGY 


SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE 


Selection of Colleges 


This research project was conceived with the aim of examining 
student services in a Canadian college setting. Two principal 
considerations led to the selection of the nine’ British Columbia 
public colleges. First, an effort was made to select colleges that 
would allow for inter-institutional comparisons. Thus, colleges 
within a single provincial system were selected. It was assumed 
that institutions within a single province would display greater 
Similarities in goals, philosophy and operation than institutions 
drawn from a number of provincial systems. 

The second major consideration was to select a system which 
was comprised of institutions that could be classified as community 
colleges. The components of a community college that were of 
particular concern included a liberal or "open-door" admissions 
policy, comprehensive program and service offerings, a commitment 
to maintaining student costs at a minimum, an orientation to meeting 
the specific needs of a region or community, and an emphasis on 
services that assist the individual student in making the open-door a 


valid opportunity for success. The study assumed that student services 
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have a particular role to play in the community college setting 7+ *The 
questions posed by the study related to the functional activities of 
student services in that setting. 
These basic considerations were satisfied by the British 
Columbia college system. Goal and philosophy statements published 
by the individual colleges conformed with those ideal goals and 
philosophies advanced as components of the community college model. 
The community colleges of British Columbia recently were 
melded with the formerly established vocational schools. The 
vocational division of the college was included ‘in the sample when 
it shared physical facilities with the academic and career divisions 
and thus had access to the full range of student services Pe This 
decision was made during the data gathering process at the suggestion 
of the deans of those colleges with separate vocational divisions. 
The recommendation of the deans was based on the fact that student 
“services, as they were conceived and practiced in the community college, 
were not found in the tradition of the older vocational schools. The 
final sample was made up of all nine colleges. Four of these included 


a physically melded vocational division. 


Respondents 


Persons directly involved with the performance of student 
service functions and faculty selected randomly comprised the two 
institutional samples whose opinions and perceptions were solicited. 
The first group (non-instructional personnel) included persons 
specifically assigned to the performance of student service functions. 


A list of non-instructional personnel was compiled with the assistance 
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of the dean of student services or, in the absence of such a position, 
a comparable student service officer. This group included the dean 
of student services, the director of counselling, counsellors, the 
director of athletics, the director of study skills, the admissions 
Orficer, the registrar, the assistant registrar, and the financial 
aids officer. In addition, the principal of the college was included. 
The second group (instructional personnel) was selected from 
a list of the faculty using a table of random numbers. Fifteen 
faculty members were selected from each college. The instructional 
sample selected varied from ten percent of the faculty on large 
campuses to twenty-five percent of the faculty on smaller campuses. 
During visits to each college, arrangements were made to meet with 


both the non-instructional and the instructional personnel. 


ISCF Returns 

Table 1 presents a breakdown of the distribution and returns 
of the Inventory of Selected College Functions. One hundred and 
ninety-two copies were distributed during the college visits. 
Seventy-four were distributed to non-instructional staff and one 
hundred and eighteen to instructional personnel. A total of one 
hundred and forty-nine were returned, of which one hundred and forty- 
eight were usable. Non-instructional personnel returned 80 percent 
while instructional personnel returned 75.4 percent. The overall 
return rate was 77.6 percent. 

Only three colleges returned less than 80 percent. In two 
of the three cases it was impossible to make personal contact with all 


selected respondents and this may have accounted, in part, for the 
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smaller percentage of returns. Returns may also have been influenced 
by varying degrees of interest expressed by the principal contact 
person in each institution. Finally, returns may also have been 
influenced by whether returns were partially collected during the 
visit or were left for collection and return by the institutional 
contact person. Many respondents who were unable to complete the 
returns during the campus visit preferred to return them individually 
rather than to channel them through an institutional contact. The 


percentage of returns for these respondents was very high. 
INSTRUMENTATION 


Selection of the Instrument 

The major data gathering instrument was a modified version of 
the Inventory of Selected College Functions (ISCF) developed by 
Max Raines of Michigan State University. The ISCF was developed in 
conjunction with a nationwide United States study of junior college 
student service programs financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York (McConnell, 1965). The study was conducted by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges from whom permission to use and modify 
the ISCF was obtained (Appendix A). 

The ISCFiwas selected for two reasons. First, 2G had been 
extensively used and tested in two-year colleges. It was designed 
to provide researchers with a means of assessing the scope and quality 
of a Paes student service program. Subsequent use of the ISCF by 
individual colleges showed it to be a valuable research tool. 
Secondly, the ISCF presented concise descriptions of basic student 


service functions. Each function was considered fundamental to any 
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student service program. 

When goal and philosophy statements from the British Columbia 
college calendars were compared with goal and philosophy statements 
expressed by the Carnegie researchers (McConnell, 1965), they were 
found to be very similar. In one case, the description of a British 
Columbia college student service program coincided exactly with the 
description of student services used in the Carnegie report. The 
nine public colleges were established between 1964 and 1971 and 
during the period of initial development drew heavily on the experiences 
and organizational patterns of similar United States institutions 
ecampbelh,-1971:/70)i2% Thesimpact of this early orientation is 
reflected in the presence of many characteristics which are common 
to saan British Columbia and United States institutions. A recent 
nationwide study of Canadian community college counselling departments 
employed the precise typology of community college students used 


in the Carnegie report (Patterson, 1972). 


Development of the Instrument 

The original ISCF consisted of thirty-five student service 
functions each of which subsumed a set of specific activities related 
to the performance of the major function. In addition, the ISCF 
contained a list of sixteen "developmental" factors that could 
potentially enhance or impede the development of college programs. 
The purpose of the ISCF was to gather data that would provide a 
better understanding of the status of existing two-year college 


student service programs. 
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The Carnegie researchers received five hundred ISCF returns 
from one hundred and twenty-eight randomly selected two-year colleges. 
Subsequent to the analysis of returns, twelve student service 
experts were brought together in a training workshop. Using the 
returns from the ISCF and an interview guide the experts visited 
each of the responding colleges. When the interviews were completed, 
a consensus of the experts reduced the number of functions considered 
basic to a college student service program from thirty-five to 
twenty-one. The developmental factors section of the ISCF remained 
unchanged. (A copy of the original instrument may be found in 


Getk. ‘McConnell,:°1965:Appendix D.) 


Modification of the Instrument 

The instrument was modified for the study of student services 
in the British Columbia public college system in the following ways. 

A question asking whether or not each function was implemented 
was omitted. This decision was made on the grounds that the reduction 
of the list from thirty-five to twenty-one minimized the possibility 
that the function was not implemented. The impact of this omission 
was also mitigated by the provision of a "very limited" response 
category on the scope dimension. 

A "need for improvement" category was substituted for a "need 
for implementation" category. The need for improvement category 
provided a measure of what "should be" and a suggestion of how urgent 
was the need for improvement. 

The "classification of function" category was omitted for 


two reasons. The Carnegie researchers found little relationship 
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between the administrative classification of a function and the 
quality of its implementation. It was not the purpose of this study 
to suggest that one organizational classification was more desirable 
than another. Secondly, structured interviews with selected college 
personnel were designed to yield information concerning the 
structuring of student service programs within the larger college 
organization. 

The "respondent assignment" category was omitted on the 
grounds that in small colleges one respondent may have many student 
service assignments and others no direct assignment. Respondents 
were asked instead to indicate the degree of their involvement with 
the student service program. 

The introduction to the developmental factors section was 
modified by presenting the factors as influences that could impede or 
enhance the development of the student service program, specifically, 
“rather than as factors that could have an impact on any college 
program. 

All references to the United States were removed from 
directions and descriptions of functions. The word "junior" 


preceding "college" was eliminated wherever it occurred. 


The response sheet for the twenty-one functions was constructed 


specifically for this modified instrument. (For a complete copy of 


the modified instrument see Appendix E.) 
PILOT STUDY 


The modified Inventory of Selected College Functions was 


tested for clarity and appropriateness of the items in an Alberta 
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community college. This college conformed closely in statements of 
philosophy, student composition and comprehensiveness of program 
to the regional colleges of British Columbia. 

A visit to the college was arranged and copies of the modified 
ISCF were distributed personally to ten instructional and eight 
non-instructional personnel. Respondents were asked to comment 
throughout the ISCF on the clarity and relevance of the descriptions 
of the student service functions and the format of the inventory. 
(Seventeen inventories were completed and returned in self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes.) 

Respondents experienced a minimum of difficulty with the 
descriptions of the basic functions and with the response categories 
for scope, quality and need for improvement. Only a few comments 
were received and most of these suggested individual work changes. 

In particular, five comments suggested changing "Personnel Records 
Function" to "Student Records Function.'' This suggestion was adopted 
in the final draft of the instrument. 

The directions, introduction and response categories in 
the section on developmental factors proved to be confusing to twelve 
of the seventeen respondents. Consequently, the introduction to this 
section was expanded and illustrations were added to the directions. 
The format for responses was revised to provide for greater ease of 


completion. 


DATA COLLECTION 


policitation of Collepe Par ticipatson 


The Division of Post-Secondary Services, Department of Education, 
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Victoria, British Columbia, was advised of the proposed study and 
approval to proceed was secured. Letters were sent to the principal 
of each regional college outlining the nature of the study and 
requesting participation. Permission to visit the college over a 
two-day period was also requested (Appendix B). 

Each of the nine colleges agreed to participate and permission 
to visit the campuses was granted. Upon receipt of these agreements 
a schedule for visitations was constructed and mailed to the colleges 
for possible adjustments. The schedule was accompanied by a letter 
detailing the specific kinds of assistance that: would be requested 
during the visit. Colleges were advised that a questionnaire would 
be distributed and that interviews with specified staff would be 


conducted (Appendix C). 


Administration of the Instrument 

One of the purposes of the visit to each college was to 
personally distribute the ISCF. It was assumed that contacting 
selected respondents in person would increase the participation rate 
over that secured through a mailed instrument. In the two colleges 
where personal contact with each respondent was impossible, the 


percentage of returns was considerably lower. 


Interviews 

In addition to the distribution and collection of the ISCF, 
interviews were scheduled with key college personnel. The purpose of 
these interviews was to gather information that would facilitate the 
integration of data generated by the ISCF with larger organizational 


considerations. The subjects of the structured interviews concerned 
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budgeting, staffing and organization of the student service program. 
Interviewees were asked to identify areas of emphasis and uniqueness 
in their student service program. Each person interviewed was also 
asked to comment on what he or she considered to be the most pressing 
areas of need. Two interview guides were used as a basis for these 
structured interviews (Appendix D). 

Interviews were arranged with the principal, the director of 
Student services, the director of counselling and the bursar. Less 
formal interviews were also held with counsellors and registrars. An 
attempt was made in the interviews to identify staff needs and 
priorities as they related to the continued development of the student 
Service program.,,Ai\ total of forty-three, interviews was: conducted 


during the study. 


Follow-up 


Approximately thirty percent of the response sheets for the 
ISCF were collected during the campus visits. Immediate returns 
ranged as high as eighty percent in individual institutions to no 
responses where collection was to be coordinated by a designated staff 
member and forwarded by mail at a later date. The remaining seventy 
percent were to be returned by individual respondents or collected 
and returned by designated contact persons. 

Follow-up letters were sent to each institution two weeks 
following the visitation and again after five weeks. Phone calls 
were made to four institutions after seven weeks had elapsed from the 


time of visit. All nine colleges ultimately completed and returned 


response sheets for the ISCF. 
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TREATMENT OF DATA 


Coding and Scaling Procedures 


A numeric value was assigned to each response. The following 


scales were used for scope, quality, need for improvement and the 


developmental factors. The values for the overall program rating 


item were identical to those for the quality dimension. 


SCOPE 

5 = very broad 

4 = broad 

3 = moderate 

2 = limited 

1 = very limited 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


5 = urgent 

4 = strong 

3 = moderate 

2 = not pressing 
1 = no need 


QUALITY 

5 = very good 

4 = good 

3 = satisfactory 
2 = poor 

]1 = very poor 


IMPACT OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 


5 = very positive 

4 = generally positive 

3 = equally balanced 

2 = generally restrictive 
l = very restrictive 


Ranges were employed to interpret item mean scores. The 


ranges were the same for scope, quality, need for improvement and 


the impact of the developmental factors. The ranges applied as 


follows. 


4.50 to 5.00 = very broad scope, very good quality, urgent 
need for improvement and very positive impact. 


3.50 to 4.49 = broad scope, good quality, strong need for 
improvement and generally positive impact. 
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2.50 to 3.49 = moderate scope, satisfactory quality, moderate 
need for improvement and equally balanced 
impact. 

1.50 to 2.49 = limited scope, poor quality, no pressing need 


for improvement and generally restrictive 
impact. 


0.00 to 1.49 = very limited scope, very poor quality, no need 
for improvement and very restrictive impact. 
Interview Data 

The data generated from the interviews were both objective 
and subjective. The objective data provided a basis for understanding 
the organization, staffing and budgeting for student services in 
individual institutions and throughout the system. The information 
also was useful in explaining inter-institutional differences in the 
perceived scope, quality and need for improvement of the basic twenty- 
one student service functions. These data further reflected, in 
part, the degree to which each institution emphasized particular 
- components of its student service program. 

The subjective interview data reflected the personal opinions 
of staff members concerning the current status of student service 
operations, staff relationships, and perceived needs and priorities 
which may or may not have been articulated in the responses to the 
ISCF. These data were used to identify areas of possible inter- 
institutional agreement concerning perceived needs as well as 
identifying perceived needs and concerns which were institution 


specific. 
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ISCF Responses 


The Inventory of Selected College Functions measured seventy- 
eight variables for each respondent in each of the two groups 
(instructional and non-instructional personnel). Variables one 
through twenty-one referred to the perceived scope of each basic 
student service function; variables twenty-two through forty-two 
the perceived quality of each function; and variables forty-three 
through sixty-three the perceived need for improvement of each 
function. Variables sixty-four through seventy-seven were the 
Developmental Factors taken in order of presentation on the ISCF. 
Variable seventy-eight referred to the respondent's rating of the 
overall student service program. Each variable had a five point 
response scale. 

The first step in the data analysis process, following the 
coding, was to determine and rank mean scores for scope, quality and 
need for improvement of each of the basic functions, for the 
developmental factors and for the overall rating of the student service 
program. Standard deviations were used to suggest the degree to which 
the total group was in agreement with the values established by the 
mean scores. This initial scoring included all respondents. In 
this way a system profile was created which ranked each function on 
a five point scale. Ranked mean score profiles for scope, quality, 
need for improvement, the developmental factors and overall program 


rating were also generated for each institution (Appendices F, G, 
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Responses were further analyzed using a two-way analysis of 
variance to determine the main effects between the instructional 
and non-instructional personnel, the main effects among colleges, 
and the possible interaction effects. The statistical significance 
apparent differences on each of the seventy-eight variables was 
tested with the F test, using Scheffé's Multiple Comparison of Main 
Effects. In addition to identifying item response differences 
between the two respondent groups and among the nine responding 
colleges, the analysis also identified items where differences were 
influenced by the presence of an interaction effect. The probable 
causes of these interaction effects were identified by plotting the 
mean score of both respondent groups across colleges. 

The two-way analysis of variance provided two mathematical 


models for analysis: the additive model and the interaction model. 
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of 


The additive model was used when there was no significant probability 


of an interaction effect. The interaction model was used when the 


interaction effect reached the .05 level of significance. 


Additive Model 


One oer ea 
ai 4 z fk 
Where: 
Yaak te.the, score of the kth, individuals ingthe, ithyeroup in 
*I* the jth college 
M is the grand mean of all scores 
a, is the main effect of membership in the ith group (l 
i 


is non-instructional and 2 is instructional) 
6B is the main effect of membership in the jth college 


is the error factor specific to the kth individual 
in the ith group of the jth college 
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Interaction Model 


Where: 


is the score of the kth individual in the ith group 
in the jth college 


M is the grand mean of all scores 


a is the main effect of membership in the ith group (1 
is the non-instructional and 2 is instructional) 


B is the main effect of membership in the jth college 


X.. is the effect of membership in the ith group in the jth 
+J college (interaction effect) 


el is the error factor specific to the kth individual in 
the ith group of the jth college 


SUMMARY 


The college sample was comprised of the nine British Columbia 
regional colleges. Within each college two respondent samples were 
drawn. An instructional sample was selected randomly and a non- 
instructional sample was made up of the principal and all professional 
student service staff. 

Approval to conduct the study was obtained from the Division 
of Post-Secondary Services, Department of Education, Victoria, 
British Columbia and all nine colleges agreed to participate. Visits 
were made to each college to distribute the ISCF and to conduct 
interviews with the principal and student service staff members. 

The principal data gathering instrument was the Inventory of 
Selected College Functions (ISCF). Permission to use and modify this 


instrument was granted by the American Association of Community and 
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Junior Colleges. The ISCF measured perceived scope, quality, and 
need for improvement of twenty-one student service functions, and also 
the impact of fourteen developmental factors on the student service 
program. 

The data from the ISCF were analyzed by generating ranked 
mean score profiles for each institution and the system on each of 
the three dimensions and for the developmental factors. Differences 
between groups and among colleges were analyzed using a two-way 
analysis of variance with Scheffé's Multiple Comparison of Main 


Effects. 
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Chapter 4 


ORGANIZATION, STAFFING AND BUDGETING 
FOR STUDENT SERVICES 

This chapter presents the basic organizational arrangements of 
student service programs in the British Columbia colleges. Staffing 
patterns are explained in terms of title designations, organizational 
positions and the responsibilities of specific positions. Brief 
attention is given to the use of para-professional staff and the 
employment of students in student services. The budget allotment 
for student services as a percentage of the total operating budget 
is presented for each college. Student service staff (FTE) is 
presented as a percentage of student enrollment (FTE). The findings 
presented in this chapter were based on interview information and 


basic institutional. data. 
ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 


Five colleges employed a structure for enone their 
student service program which was characterized by a dean or director 
of student services who reported directly to the principal or 
president of the college. Usually this was a full-time position 
organizationally parallel to the dean of instruction. The dean of 
student services was responsible for the overall coordination of the 
student service program and for the integration of those services 
with the total college program. While the formal organizational 
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structure provided for vertical lines of authority and communication, 
there appeared to be a high degree of lateral and informal 
communication. This seemed particularly apparent in smaller colleges 
where student service workers shared overlapping responsibilities 

for the performance of functions. 

Two institutions split their student service activities into 
two separate units. The registrar and admissions unit dealt primarily 
with administrative matters and provided relatively little personal 
contact with students. The second unit, headed by the chairman of 
counselling, dealt with a wide variety of activities, nearly all of 
which had the potential for extensive student contact. This latter 
unit was often referred to as the "student services" office and 
was staffed primarily with counsellors. In both colleges the 
director or chairman of each unit reported independently to the 
principal. 

The remaining two colleges in the system employed an 
"independent reporting system."' In both, student service officers 
reported independently to the principal. Usually, one staff member 
appeared to consult more closely with the principal than did the 
others. However, this person was not responsibile in any formal way 
for the coordination of the student service program. 

Each of these three organizational patterns appeared to bear 
a relationship to the way in which colleges and respondent groups 
scored on the ISCF. The implications of each structural model to 
the scope, quality and need for improvement of the basic student 


service functions and to the developmental factors are presented in 


the data analysis chapters. 
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STAFFING AND FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The pattern for staffing student service programs throughout 
the system was by no means uniform. Table 2 presents the breakdown 
by college of those positions which were formally recognized as 
part of the student service program. It should be noted, however, 
that many of the functions defined as basic to the student service 
program were performed by the staff of other college units. For 
example, every college had a coordinator for athletics, although 
in two colleges this position was attached to the physical education 
department. Virtually every college offered a reading and study 
skills program although the director was sometimes attached to the 
English department. 

The positions of counsellor or registrar were common to all 
of the colleges. Where the registrar also held the title of "dean," 
the title "dean" rather than the title "registrar" was used on the 
table to identify that staff member. 

Three colleges had developed special programs for Native 
Indians. The cost of these programs (e.g. coordinators, counsellors 
and secretaries) were budgeted in the student service program but in 
only one case did the staff members report to the dean or director 
of student services. For this reason, staff for Native Indian programs 
were not included in the student service staff breakdown. 

Budgetary provision for a financial aids officer appeared to 


be a relatively new phenomenon. Student applications for financial 


aid were reviewed by one or more designated student service 
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staff members. Most colleges indicated that they planned to fill 
this position with persons who would also assist in other student 
servicevuareas. 

Career placement was regarded as a responsibility of Canada 
Manpower by nearly all colleges. Colleges appeared to assume limited 
responsibility for the identification of part-time jobs for students. 
In most cases this seemed to involve little more than the maintenance 
of a list of available jobs. Occasionally a para-professional 
staff member was assigned direct responsibility and some effort was 
made to solicit part-time job listings. Some informal career 
placement was done by individual instructors whose contacts in the 
community and the college made it possible for them to refer qualified 
applicants. Educational testing was another function that seemed to 
fall almost exclusively within the purview of Canada Manpower. No 
college had instituted a formalized educational testing program. 

Planned increases in staff mainly involved adding assistance 
to the registration/admissions area by combining duties with the new 
financial aids officer position. Other planned staff additions were 
directed toward counselling and athletics. 

The counsellors, as the most numerous of the student service 
Staff, performed overlapping activities in all colleges. They were 
generalists who appeared to be involved with activities that ranged 
from personal counselling to the performance of a host of routine 
clerical tasks. They were often responsible with the registrar's 
office for the disbursement of pre-college information and the 


process of registration. Consultation, induction, guidance, 
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orientation and advising as well as personal counselling appeared 
to be exclusive responsibilities of the counsellors. It was 
difficult to identify any particular activity of the counsellors as 
being emphasized over another. 

Four colleges employed para-professional staff in the student 
service area. In two of the four cases, the duties of the para- 
professionals were associated with the registration/admissions area. 
One college employed a para-professional person as an information 
officer. The fourth college located its para-professional staff 
in the counselling department to assist in academic planning and 
advising and to. assume certain routine activities. 

All three colleges that involved students in their student 
service area assigned the students to the counselling department. 

One college had moved toward peer counselling by students and 

another planned to establish a pilot project of this nature in the 
future. Several others had experimented with student aides and elected 
not to continue the practice. The figures for the use of students 

did not include the occasional hiring of students to assist in 


routine registration procedures. 
BUDGETING AND STUDENT/STAFF RATIOS 


On the standard budget format for the British Columbia colleges, 
Section F was designated "Student Services." This section included 
supplies and equipment, staff salaries and the costs of information 
printing and distribution for the student services division. The 


college calendar, recruiting brochures and advertising were 


associated with the registrar's office and were therefore included. 
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Sometimes Section F appeared to be a convenient place to enter 
special program items or positions which were not considered a formal 
part of student services. In other cases student service functions 
such as reading, study skills and athletics were funded under other 
sections of the budget. Finally, some colleges considered a portion 
of both library and administrative budgets as student services 
although neither was reflected in Section F. However, the items 
entered under Section F were generally consistent. A pronounced 
variation among colleges appeared to result when Section F was 
reported as a percentage of the operating budget. 

Table 3 shows that expenditures in Section F as a percentage 
of the colleges' operating budgets ranged from a low of 4.1 percent 
Po-a high of 9:6 percent. While it would seem quite inappropriate 
to prescribe a particular percentage as adequate or necessary, it 
was suggested by Raines (McConnell, 1965:26) that the student service 
budget should represent a 'minimum expenditure of from 10 to 15 percent 
Biv che total instructional budget." The figures in Table 3 reflect 
substantial discrepancy among colleges and could suggest the 
presence or absence of institutional priorities for the development 
and maintenance of the student service program. 

Student services staff, as a percentage of student enrollment, 
were regarded as another indicator of institutional commitment to 
the student service program. The figures representing student service 
staff as a percentage of enrollment appeared to be more uniform 
among colleges than did budget allocations. The staff percentages 
ranged from a low of .55 to a high of 1.03 and fell primarily between 


.80 and .96. For one institution the use of para~professional state 
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College 


Tale 3 


Budget and Staffing of Student Services 


Section F asa 
Percentage of 

the Operating 

Budget 


DOTS = O7S 


Student Services 
Staff (FTE) 


13225 


20ui5 


23.5 


Staff as a Percentage 
of Students (FTE) 
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increased the percentage substantially. For two institutions, low 
budget allocations coincided with low staff percentages. However, 
there appeared to be little consistency in the relationship between 


budget and staffing across colleges. 
SUMMARY 


Student service programs in the nine colleges displayed 
three modes of organization. One mode was characterized by the 
presence of a dean of student services to whom all student service 
staff reported. A second mode was characterized by a duel reporting 
system with two divisions headed respectively by the registrar and 
the chairman of counselling. The third organizational mode was 
labeled an independent reporting system with each staff member 
reporting independently to the principal. 

There were notable variations in staff titles among the 
nine colleges. Two title designations, counsellor and registrar, 
were common to all colleges. Other professional staff titles included 
dean of student services, assistant registrar, director of athletics, 
and coordinator of reading and.study skills. One college made 
provision for a half-time placement officer and another for a half- 
time financial aids officer. Four colleges employed para-professional 
staff and three employed students in the student service program 
on a part-time basis. 

Counsellors appeared to be involved with the performance of 
nearly all of the basic student service functions. It was difficult 


to identify areas of counselling emphasis in any given institution. 
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Budget provisions for student services ranged from a low 
of 4.1 percent of the operating budget to a high of 9.6 percent. 
Student service staff as a percentage of the enrollment ranged from a 
ierot .)) to ashigh of 1.03. 

Size of staff, crganizational patterns, staff to student 
ratios, and budget provisions were considered background information 
and possible indicators of institutional support for the student 


service program. 
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Chapter 5 
SYSTEM-WIDE PROFILES 


Descriptive data generated by the Inventory of Selected 
College Functions were organized in five sections. System-wide 
ranked mean score profiles for scope, quality and need for improvement 
of the twenty-one basic student service functions and fourteen 
developmental factors were presented. Standard deviations of mean 
scores were used to suggest relative degrees of agreement among 
respondents. The fifth section presented system and college ratings 
of the overall student service program. Differences between groups 
and among colleges are examined in Chapters 6 and 7. Appendices 
F, G, H and I present profiles for each category by college. 

The discussion of the profiles presented in this chapter 
was limited to those functions falling at the top and bottom of the 
rankings for scope, quality and need for improvement. Similarly, 
the discussion of the developmental factors was limited to those 
which were perceived as having the most positive and most restrictive 
impact on the total student service program. The discussion of 


overall program ratings concerned apparent contrasts among colleges 


as reflected in the range of mean scores. 
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SCOPE 


System-wide mean scores, ranks of means and standard 
deviations for the scope of the twenty-one basic student service 
functions are presented in Table 4. The means were computed on a 
five-point scale; specific coding and scaling procedures were 
discussed in Chapter 3. One hundred and forty-eight respondents 
completed the questions relating to the scope of the basic functions. 

Three of the twenty-one functions were perceived by the 
respondents to be broad in scope. The most broadly implemented 
function was Student Registration with a mean score of 3.69. The 
standard deviation for this item was .78 suggesting a high degree 
of agreementamong respondents. It should be noted that this 
function involved the performance of prescribed and largely routine 
steps. 

The second function perceived as broad in scope was Student 
Counselling with a mean score of 3.56 and a standard deviation of 
.87. Once again the standard deviation suggested considerable 
agreement among all respondents. This function, as described in 
the ISCF, was directed toward the identification and response to 
special student needs by professionally trained personnel. As such 
it was seldom routine and demanded considerable flexibility of 
action. The ranking of this function across colleges suggested 


emphasis on counselling, an emphasis characteristic of the community 


college. 
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Table 4 


Ranked Means and Standard Deviations of System-Wide 
Scope of Basic Student Service Functions 


N = 148 


Function 


Pre-college information 


Educational testing 


. Applicant appraisal 


- Applicant consultation 


Student induction 
Student registration 


Student records 


2 Group Oblentation 


Student advising 
Student counselling 
Career information 
Academic regulation 
Social regulation 
Student self-government 
Co-curricular activity 
Financial assistance 
Graduate placement 
Program articulation 
Student personnel evaluation 
In-service education 


Administrative organization 


Mean 
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Pre-College Information was the third function to fall within 
the broadly implemented range. Its mean score was 3.52 and the 
standard deviation was .82. This function was carried out within the 
college by central administration, the registrar's office and the 
counselling department through school visits, newspaper advertising 
and the publication and distribution of brochures. This was 
principally an administrative function with many routine activities 
that arose from the basic information giving nature of the function. 

Two of the three functions which rated highest on the scope 
dimension, student registration and pre-college.information, were 
directed as much toward system maintenance and survival needs as they 
were to meeting student needs. They dealt primarily with pre- 
attendance concerns while student counselling, as defined, was 
directed toward meeting the needs of students once they were enrolled. 

Five functions were perceived as being limited in scope 
-(1.50-2.49) while two others (2.51) bordered on the limited range. 
For the purpose of this discussion, all seven will be treated as 
functions with limited scope. The decision to discuss the two 
additional functions on the scope dimension was made to facilitate 
comparisons with the more extreme rankings of these functions on the 
quality and need for improvement dimensions. 

The Educational Testing function ranked lowest of all the 
functions in perceived scope with a mean score of 2.22. The standard 
deviation of .96 indicated considerable agreement among respondents. 
The educational testing function, as defined in the ISCF, referred 
to the maintenance of a standardized testing program that would 


facilitate the assessment of abilities, aptitudes, values and 
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personality traits, knowledge of which would facilitate educational 
planning. As an appraisal function, educational testing was designed 
to provide the student, counsellor and instructor with information 
that would assist in making the college experience one which provided 
the student with an opportunity for success. Testing, in the colleges, 
was usually handled on a referral basis by Canada Manpower and was 
directed primarily toward vocational interests and aptitudes. 

The Social Regulatory function ranked twentieth of the twenty- 
one functions in scope. The mean score was 2.26 and the standard 
deviation was 1.00. A broad or very broad rating of the scope of 
this function, as defined, would have suggested a social behavior 
control orientation by the college. This relatively low scope score 
suggested that the colleges in British Columbia did not see this 
function as a major institutional responsibility. 

The third function which fell within the limited scope range 
was the Student Personnel Evaluation function. This function ranked 
nineteenth. The mean score was 2.29 and the standard deviation was 
1.00. This score suggested that the British Columbia colleges have 
devoted little attention to evaluating the quality or effectiveness 
of their student service programs. It further suggested that there 
was little provision for ongoing assessment and modification. Further 
weight was given to these possible conclusions by the interview 
data. Only two colleges appeared to have undertaken a student service 
evaluation. In both cases the evaluations were short term and 
involved primarily counselling activities. 

The Group Orientation function ranked eighteenth in scope, 


with a mean score of 2.45 and a standard deviation of 1.02. This 
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function, as defined in the ISCF, suggested the use of group processes 
to facilitate adjustment to college decision making and as a way to 
effectively disseminate information about college programs and services. 
The desire to be more involved in group processes with students was 
frequently voiced by the counsellors who were interviewed during 

the course of the study. 

The fifth item to fall within the limited scope range was the 
Student Induction function. The mean score was 2.46 and the standard 
deviation was 1.00. This function, like the group orientation 
function, was intended to acquaint entering students with plant and 
staff resources, student activities, college procedures and 
regulations of the college. The presence of this function and the 
group orientation function within the limited scope range suggested 
a relatively limited range of activities implemented to accomplish 
the basic tasks of student orientation. It may also have reflected 
‘a conscious decision that orientation generally was not an important 
college responsibility. 

The two items that bordered on the limited scope range were 
the In-Service Education function and the Graduate Placement function. 
Each function had a mean score of 2.51 with respective standard 
deviations of 1.01 and 1.05. The in-service education function 
referred to those activities of the college designed to increase the 
effectiveness of staff participation in the various non-instructional 
functions of the college through a planned program of in-service 
training or education. The relatively low mean score on this item 
may have been a reflection of current commitment to the development 


and upgrading of the student service program. It might also have 
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referred to an absence of professional upgrading programs and activities 
which were easily accessible to personnel from the outlying colleges. 
The costs of travel throughout the province made attendance at 

available activities and programs impractical. These possible 

reasons did not explain the absence of intra-institutional activities 
for professional development. 

The Graduate Placement function appeared not to have been 
incorporated into the specific responsibilities of the individual 
colleges or the system. The ranking of just above the limited scope 
range could be explained by the role Canada Manpower played in the 
placement of graduates, particularly from the vocational and career 
divisions. Without the partial fulfillment of this function by 
Canada Manpower, the ranking of the function would probably have 
been well within the limited scope range. 

The three functions which ranked in the broad scope 
category and the seven functions treated as limited in scope 
accounted for ten of the basic twenty-one functions. The remaining 
eleven fell within the moderate scope range with mean scores between 
2.50. and. 3.49... There were, no. functions which, ranked as either very 
broad or very limited. The scores and rankings should be considered 
in light of the perceived need for improvement of each function and 
the demands of the student centered community college model on which 


these colleges were constructed. 
QUALITY 


The quality category of the Inventory of Selected College 


Functions asked respondents to rate the quality of the performance 
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of each function in light of its perceived scope or degree of 
implementation. Each respondent rated the functions for quality 
on a five-point scale between very good and very poor. A total of 
one hundred and forty-eight respondents entered quality scores for 


each of the twenty-one basic student service functions. 


The mean scores, -ranks and standard deviations for the quality 


of the basic functions are presented in Table 5. Relative degrees of 
agreement among all respondents, as suggested by standard deviations, 
were higher for the quality dimension than for either the scope or 
need for improvement dimensions. For the twenty-one functions the 
standard deviation exceeded 1.00 only for the administrative 
organization function (item twenty-one). For this item, the standard 
deviation was still relatively low at 1.02. 

In addition to relatively low standard deviations, the mean 
scores were distributed over the smallest range of all response 
categories. The highest mean score on quality was 3.59 while the 
lowest mean score was 2.60. The total range of scores boverce less 
than one point on the five-point scale. With one exception, all 
scores fell within the satisfactory quality range. 

One function, Student Counselling, fell within the good 
quality range with a mean score of 3.59. The standard deviation was 
.92. Unlike many of the other basic functions, student counselling 
could be identified with specific persons as well as with the 


performance of specific activities. The visibility OL this function, 


together with its frequency of formal organizational occurence across 
colleges, suggested that this was an area of college commitment. 


That it ranked highest in quality further suggested it to be an 
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Table 5 


Ranked Means and Standard Deviations of the System-Wide 


Quality of Basic Student Service Functions 


N = 148 


Function 


Pre-college information 
Educational testing 
Applicant appraisal 
Applicant consultation 
Student induction 
Student registration 
Student records 

Group orientation 
Student advising 
Student counselling 


Gareer information 


. Academic regulation 


Social regulation 


Student self-government 


» Co-curricular activity 
. Financial assistance 
. Graduate placement 


. Program articulation 


Student personnel evaluation 


In-service education 


. Administrative organization 


Mean 
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area of emphasis. Counselling appeared to be a function to which 
considerable institutional resources were devoted. However, the 
ranking of this function was not uniformly high across colleges. 
(Variations between respondent groups and across colleges will be 
discussed in Chapters 6 and 7.) 

The Pre-College Information function and the Applicant 
Consultation function ranked second and third on the quality 
dimension. The mean scores for these functions were 3.39 and 3.38, 
respectively. Agreement among respondents, as indicated by standard 
deviations ‘of .8)\ and’ '.79, was’ high. 

Pre-college information activity was visible in all colleges. 
Considerable attention was given to the preparation and distribution 
of brochures that described the various college programs. Counsellors 
visited high schools within the college region to explain college 
offerings and program requirements. Interview data provided the 
information that nearly all colleges used both newspapers and radio 
to disseminate information about the college. 

The ISCF described the applicant consultation function as 
activities designed to schedule and conduct conferences with applicants 
who may seek or need staff assistance pertaining to their admission, 
anticipated problems and selection of educational objectives. This 
function appeared to be mainly the assignment and explanation of 
specific program requirements. In most colleges all entering 
students were required to consult with a counsellor concerning their 
program prior to registration. Due to the high incidence of 
standardized programs this appeared to be a widely performed but 


largely routine activity. 
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The three functions which ranked lowest in quality were 
Student Personnel Evaluation, In-Service Education and Student 
Induction. Their respective mean scores were 2.60, 2.71 and 2.72. 

The standard deviations of .89, .95 and .90 suggested relatively high 
agreement among respondents. The scores for all four items fell 
within the satisfactory quality range. 

Student personnel evaluation ranked lowest in quality of the 
twenty-one functions. This function was defined for respondents as 
those activities of the college designed to collect, analyze and 
interpret data concerning characteristics and transitions within the 
Student population, the needs of students, the use of college resources 
by students, factors affecting student progress, and the adequacy of 
college services designed for student development. The lowest 
possible quality rank for this function, combined with a nineteenth 
place rank on the scope dimension, suggested that this was an area 
which received very little attention. The relatively low quality score 
also may have been influenced by the fact that past efforts at 
student personnel evaluation were perceived as ineffective. 

The mean score for in-service education ranked twentieth. 

This function was defined as those activities of the college designed 
to increase the effectiveness of student service staff through a 
planned program of in-service training. Interview data suggested that 
formal provision for in-service training, across colleges, was 
minimal. Two colleges made budgetary provision for this activity but 
no college had developed a planned program for either internal or 
external staff training activities. The interview data suggested 


that occasional training activities such as speakers or workshops 
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were available to staff members. However, these were not college 
activities and were perceived as having limited relevance to college 
concerns. The system-wide rank of twenty on the quality dimension 
supported the tentative conclusions drawn from the interview data. 

Student induction ranked nineteenth on the quality dimension. 
This function was defined as those activities of the college designed 
to acquaint entering students with plant and staff resources, student 
activities, college procedures and ‘college regulations. As an 
orientation function, student induction like pre-college information 
and applicant consultation was concerned with pre-attendance 
services. The nineteenth rank of the quality score for this 
function suggested the need for additional attention to basic 
pre-enrollment activities. 

A review of the mean score rankings for scope showed student 
personnel evaluation and student induction falling within the limited 
scope range. In-service education with a mean score of 2.51 was 
also treated as limited in scope. Thus, there appeared to be a 
relationship between those functions which were perceived as being 
limited in scope and those which ranked lowest on the quality dimension. 
That scope was considered limited and quality relatively low suggested 
that these were functions which required further attention. 

The suggestion that low scope scores reflected an absence 
of institutional commitment also applied to the quality dimension. 

It was noted in this context that only one function, student 


counselling, rated more than satisfactory quality. 
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NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The scope and quality profiles provided a measure of "what 
is" and "how good" was the performance of "what is." The need for 
improvement category provided a third dimension by using respondent 
perceptions to suggest what "should be." If the scope of a given 
function was perceived as being low and the quality only satisfactory, 
a measure of respondent perceptions of need for improvement was 
necessary. If the function in question also received a low need 
for improvement score it would have suggested that the function was 
not perceived as one with which the system should be particularly 
concerned. If, on the other hand, that function received a score 
that suggested a strong need for improvement, it would be safe to 
assume that the colleges placed some value on improving the 
performance of the function. 

The need for improvement category asked respondents to judge 
the need for improving each function on a five-point scale ranging 
from urgent need for improvement to no need for improvement. One 
hundred and forty-eight respondents completed twenty items in this 
category; the remaining item had one hundred and forty-seven 
responses. 

Table 6 presents need for improvement mean scores for each 
of the twenty-one basic functions with ranks and standard deviations. 
A wider range of standard deviations than for the quality dimension 
was noted, suggesting slightly less agreement among the total 


respondents. The standard deviations ranged from .86 to 1.16. With 
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Table 6 


Ranked Means and Standard Deviations of System-Wide 
Need for Improvement of Basic 
Student Service Functions 
N = 148 


Function Mean Rank SP 


Pre-college information ea) TO 
Educational testing S229 6.0 
Applicant appraisal 2397 dt: Sige 
Applicant consultation Ze Lo 
Student induction 3.48 LO 
Student registration 2684 192.0 
Student records oa ES: 20.0 
Group orientation Sa56 Se6) 
Student advising epee 10.0 
Student counselling 2.95 150 
Career information 3.46 20 
. Academic regulation ph 695) L330 
- social regulation 2.30 Ze) 
Student self-goverment 2.94 16.0 
Co-curricular activity S207 11.0 
. Financial assistance Laoy ee 
. Graduate placement 3745 DD 
. Program articulation 32k 91.0 
Student personnel evaluation 3041 mS) 
In-service education SeZs 8.0 
. Administrative organization 3°03 T20 
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the exception of the social regulation function, which fell within the 
not pressing need for improvement range, all the functions were 
perceived as demanding moderate need for improvement (2.50-3.49). 

The Student Induction function scored highest in perceived 
need for improvement with a mean score of 3.48 and a standard 
deviation of 1.01. The fact that this function received the highest 
system-wide score on need for improvement was in keeping with the 
relatively low scores that it received on scope and quality. The 
ranking for scope suggested limited implementation and the mean 
quality score ranked this function nineteenth on the quality 
dimension. Its number one position on the need for improvement 
dimension suggested that it should receive priority attention. 

The student induction function was followed closely by the 
Career Information function which had a mean score of 3.46 and a 
Standard deviation of .92. The career information function was 
defined for respondents in the ISCF as those activities of the college 
designed to obtain, analyze and interpret occupational information 
and trends to students, advisors, instructors and counsellors. A 
review of the scope and quality scores for career information raised 
questions concerning this ranking on need for improvement. The 
scope score of 2.71 and a rank of thirteen combined with a quality 
score of 2.91 and a rank of fourteen did not suggest that career 
information would rank comparatively high on the need for improvement 
dimension. A possible explanation was suggested by the interview 
data. All colleges appeared to rely heavily on Canada Manpower for 
the performance of the graduate placement function. Consequently, 


they also relied on Canada Manpower to supply career information. 
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The scope and quality scores may have reflected relative satisfaction 
with the performance of this function by Canada Manpower. The high 
ranking on need for improvement suggested a possible desire on the 
part of the colleges to become more deeply involved with the 
performance of the career information function. 

The relatively low scores on the scope and quality dimensions 
for Graduate Placement and Student Personnel Evaluation seemed in 
keeping with a ranking between third and fourth on the need for 
improvement dimension. The mean score for both was 3.41 with 
standard deviations of .96 and .95, respectively. Taken in their 
relative position to the other functions on the need for improvement 
dimension, both the graduate placement function and the student 
personnel evaluation function appeared to demand system-wide attention. 

The presence of both the career information function and the 
graduate placement function among the leaders in requiring need for 
improvement suggested a possible relationship between the two 
relative to the system's responsibilities for helping students to 
move from the educational to the working world. The present reliance 
on the resources and cooperation of Canada Manpower may have been 
perceived to be insufficient and the service not broadly based enough 
to meet student needs for career planning and placement. 

The Group Orientation function ranked fifth in perceived 
need for improvement. The mean score was 3.36 and the standard 
deviation 1.03. The score did not suggest pressing need for 
improvement. Taken together with the student induction function, the 


first ranked function on the need for improvement dimension, another 


possible relationship was evident. Both the student induction 
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function and the group orientation function concerned pre-attendance 
preparation of students for entrance into the college environment. 
It seemed safe to assume that the ability to recognize and use 
available resources increased the ease with which an individual 
entered a new environment. If this assumption was correct, the 
concern expressed for improving both functions may have stemmed 
from a common conception of the role and value of effective 
orientation activities. 

The four functions which ranked lowest on the need for 
improvement dimension were Social Regulation, Student Records, 


Student Registration and Academic Regulation. |The mean. scores 


were 2.36, 2.73, 2.84 and 2.85 and the standard deviations were 1.08, 


-92, .99, and 1.01, respectively. 

The single function which fell within the not pressing 
need for improvement range was social regulation. The ISCF defined 
this function for respondents as those activities of the college 
designed to maintain policies, procedures and regulations for 
control of social behavior. This function's ranking on the scope 
dimension indicated limited implementation. It ranked ninth in 
quality with a mean score of 3.08. The scope dimension suggested 
an absence of concern with social regulation of students. The 
twenty-first rank on the need for improvement dimension lent 
credence to the interpretation that the colleges did not consider 
this function a major responsibility. Comments from counsellors 
and instructors alike tended to support this contention. 

The student records function was defined as a strictly 


clerical activity. The mean score of 2.73 and a twentieth rank on 
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the need for improvement dimension suggested little demand for 
immediate attention. The fact that the performance of this function 
affected few of the respondents directly may have accounted for the 
low need for improvement ranking. Only when a serious malfunction in 
the performance of the student records function occurred and affected 
a number of college staff would an urgent or strong perceived need 
for improvement be expected. The fifth place rank on scope and 
seventh place rank on quality were in keeping with the relatively 

low perceived need for improvement. 

The student registration function, with'a mean score of 2.84, 
ranked nineteenth on the need for improvement dimension. Student 
registration, a function which affected all students, was a process 
oriented function and had little effect on individuals in the two 
respondent groups. Only when that process was interrupted would it 
have become a more general staff concern. The first place rank on 
the scope dimension and the fourth place rank on the quality dimension 
was in keeping with the relatively low rank on the need for 
improvement dimension. 

Academic regulation, with a mean score of 2.85, ranked 
eighteenth on the need for improvement dimension. Like the social 
regulation function, an orientation toward controlling students was 
inherent in the description of this function. Also, as with the 
responses to the social regulation function, responses to the 
academic regulation function seemed to indicate a rejection of the 


control orientation. This function ranked twelfth in scope and 


eighth in quality. The relatively low need for improvement ranking 
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suggested a perception that this function was being performed as 
it should be. 

The need for improvement dimension profile failed to identify 
any functions that were perceived as demanding either urgent or 
strong need for improvement. The apparent relationship between 
career information and graduate placement continued on this dimension 
ranking 2 and 3.5, respectively. The possible relationship noted 
between student induction and group orientation appeared to continue 
with rankings of 1 and 5. The 3.5 rank of student personnel 
evaluation was in keeping with the relatively low rankings for this 


function on the scope and quality dimensions. 
DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 


Fourteen factors that could enhance or impede the operation 
and development of student service programs were presented with the 
‘Inventory of Selected College Functions. They were included in an 
attempt to determine the kinds of forces which were perceived as 
having a positive or a restrictive impact on the student service 
program. The possible relationship that any given factor would have 
to a given function or series of functions was not readily apparent. 
However, some possible relationships were identified. 

Respondents were asked to rate the impact of each of the 
fourteen factors on a five-point scale between very positive and 
very restrictive. Discussions with respondents suggested that they 
experienced slightly more difficulty with this section than with the 
response categories for the basic twenty-one functions. The number 


of responses to this section varied between one hundred and forty-six 
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and one hundred and forty-seven. There was also less apparent 
relative agreement among the total group of respondents as measured 
by standard deviations ranging from .84 to 1.28. The summary profile 
for the developmental factors is présented in’ Table 7. 

Four of the developmental factors generated mean scores 
within the generally positive range. The factor which ranked highest 
in terms of positive impact was Professional Competency Of Stalix 
The mean score for this factor was 4.08 with a relatively low 
standard deviation of .84. This was the highest system-wide mean 
score for all seventy-eight of the variables examined in the study. 
This factor referred specifically to the professional competency 
of the student service staff and the mean score suggested that the 
student service professional staffs were perceived as being 
professionally competent. 

The second highest ranked developmental factor that was also 
perceived as having a generally positive impact on the student service 
program was Staff Cohesiveness and Cooperation, with a mean score 
Of sa/5 and 2 standard deviation of .99. The multiplicity of -over= 
lapping responsibilities of student service staff members discussed in 
Chapter 4 suggested that this was a particularly important factor. 
The relatively small number of professional student service staff 
members and their day to day physical proximity to each other also 
might have contributed to this positive rating. 

Support from Faculty rated third in terms of positive impact 
on the development and operation of the student service program. The 
mean score for this function was 3.68 and the standard deviation was 


.98. This factor may have indicated perceived faculty interest, if 
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Ranked Means and Standard Deviations of System-Wide 
Rating of Developmental Factors 
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moe active participation, in student services. The possibility of an 
adversary relationship between non-instructional and instructional 
personnel (i.e., student service workers and faculty) was suggested 
by the interview data. This possibility will be explored when the 
differences between groups are examined in Chapter 6. 

Support from Administration with a mean score of 3.60 also 
fell within the generally positive range. Relative agreement on 
the impact of this factor was considerably Vout than the first three 
generally positive factors with a standard deviation of 1.23, the 
second highest of the study. Interview data also tended to indicate 
that there was apparent disagreement on this factor both between 
groups and among colleges. 

The remaining ten developmental factors had mean scores 
within the equally balanced range. Within this range, the three 
lowest rated factors were Physical Facilities, Equipment and In-Service 
Training. Physical facilities ranked fourteenth of the developmental 
factors with a mean score of 2.60 and a standard deviation of 1.28. 
This standard deviation was the highest of the study and suggested 
that this item was the one upon which there was the least agreement 
among respondents. Many of the colleges were experiencing crowding 
problems which may have accounted for this very low rank. The actual 
quality of the several physical plants varied from modern spacious 
educational facilities to very old overcrowded facilities which were 
never designed for college occupancy. 

Equipment, meaning the presence or absence of sufficient hard 


and software considered important to the educational process, ranked 


thirteenth among the developmental factors. The mean score ferethis 
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item was 2.90 and the standard deviation was 1.04. Although this 
score fell within the equally balanced range its relatively low rank 
suggested that this may have been an area that required attention. 

A review of the scope, quality and need for improvement 
scores for the in-service education function provided an indication 
that the twelfth place rank for the in-service training factor was 
highly consistent. The scope score for the function was 2.51 
indicating the lowest rank in the moderate scope range. A mean 
score of 2.71 and a rank of twenty in the quality category, combined 
with a need for improvement score of 3.23 and an eighth place rank, 
tended to support the twelfth place rank in the developmental factor 


category. 
TOTAL PROGRAM RATING 


The final item which respondents were asked to complete was 
-an overall rating of the student service program in their college 
on a five-point scale of very good, good, satisfactory, poor or very 
poor. One hundred and forty-seven respondents completed this item. 

Table 8 presents the mean rating scores and the rank for each 
college student service program. The system mean is also presented. 
Colleges 1 and 5 fell within the good range with mean scores of 3.64 
and 3.53, respectively. College 2 approached the good range with a 
mean score of 3.48. One college fell within the poor rating range 
with a mean score of 2.24. The system-wide mean score with the 
balance of the institutional mean scores fell within the satisfactory 


range. No programs approached either the very good or the very poor 


rating ranges. The mean score from all institutional respondents 
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and all system respondents was taken as reflecting institution and 
system-wide perceptions. Without exception, these scores suggested 


that student service programs could bear improvement. 


Table 8 


System-Wide Rating of Student Services by College 


College L Ms 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 System 
Mean SpA etsrGs 3503: 8.al9 113. 53.63 43308 Oe Bas e955 3.21 
Rank P 3 v. 6 2 5 4 9 8 

SUMMARY 


The registration, counselling and pre-college information 
functions were perceived by respondents on a system-wide basis to 
be the broadest in scope of the basic student service functions. 
Those perceived as being limited in scope included educational testing, 
social regulation, student personnel evaluation, group orientation 
and student induction. Two other functions bordering on the limited 
scope range were in-service education and graduate placement. 

Of the basic functions only counselling received a score 
within the good quality range. The pre-college information function 
ranked second followed by applicant consultation. Student personnel 


evaluation, in-service education and student induction ranked lowest 
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in quality. The mean scores from twenty of the functions fell within 
the satisfactory quality range. 

Not one of the basic functions on a system-wide basis was 
perceived as requiring either urgent or strong need for improvement 
although the student induction, career information, graduate placement 
and student personnel evaluation functions approached the strong need 
for improvement range. Only one item, social regulation, fell within 
the not pressing need for improvement range. Social regulation was 
followed in order by student records, student registration and 
academic regulation. Twenty of the twenty-one functions were 
perceived as requiring moderate need for improvement. 

Professional competency of staff, staff cohesiveness and 
cooperation, support from faculty and support from administration 
were perceived as having a generally positive effect on the operation 
and development of the student service program. The remaining 
developmental factors were seen as exerting equally balanced 
influences. Physical facilities, equipment and in-service training 
were perceived as being the most restrictive. Two colleges rated 
their student service programs as good while one college rated its 


program as poor. The remaining colleges rated their student service 


programs as satisfactory. The system-wide mean score also fell within 


the satisfactory range. 
Functions which ranked lowest on the scope and quality 
dimensions were generally perceived as requiring the greatest need 


for improvement. There appeared to be relationships between graduate 


placement and career information, and between student induction 
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and group orientation. A third possible relationship occurred 
between social and academic regulation on the need for improvement 
dimension. 

System-wide profiles tended to mask many important 
institutional and group differences. Identification and examination 


of these differences are the subjects of the following chapters. 
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Chapter 6 
VARIATIONS BETWEEN GROUPS 


When the scores of the instructional and non-instructional 
groups were combined to generate a composite score for an institution 
or the system, important differences between group responses were 
obscured. This chapter presents a system-wide, item by item summary 
of those functions and factors on which differences between group 
means were statistically significant at the 'o5? Tevele The sets 
of means on which comparisons were made were from the system-wide 
responses on each item for each group. Nineteen of the seventy- 
eight items showed statistically significant differences between 
mean group scores. Several others approached but did not attain 
the .05 level. Twelve of the nineteen exceeded the .01 level of 
significance. Five statistically significant differences appeared 
on the scope dimension, seven on the quality dimension, three under 
need for improvement, and three among the developmental factors. The 
final difference occurred in the overall program rating. Means, F 
Ratios and probabilities were entered for each item on which 


statistically significant differences were obtained. 
DIFFERENCES IN SCOPE 


The five functions on which statistically significant 


differences between means were noted in relation to the scope of 
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the pane eon were: pre-college information, applicant consultation, 
student registration, student counselling and financial assistance. 
the group means, the F Ratios and the probabilities for these 
functions are presented in Table 9. Without exception, non- 
instructional personnel rated the perceived scope of these functions 
as broader than did instructional respondents. 

The Pre-College Information function was defined for 
respondents as those activities of the college designed to communicate 
with prospective students as well as those individuals closely 
related to the students (e.g., teachers, family, members, etc.) 
and, through such communication, to encourage post-high school 
education. Describing educational opportunities, explaining 
requirements and identifying sources of possible student assistance 
were all activities associated en the performance of this 
function. 

Non-instructional personnel rated pre-college information 
as a broadly implemented function. Their mean score was 3.82. 
Instructional personnel perceived this function as less broadly 
implemented with a mean score of 3.32. The statistical probability 
that this difference could have occurred by chance was .0003. 

There were many possible explanations for this difference in 
perception. It may have been, in part, the result of the fact that 
few faculty members actually engaged in the performance of this 
function and were therefore poorly informed concerning the actual 
breadth of pre-college information activities. Another possible 
explanation was that instructional personnel were receiving feedback 


from entering students that suggested an absence of adequate pre-college 
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Table 9 


Analysis of Variance: Scope of Basic Functions 
Variation between Groups 


a a 


Group N Mean F Ratio Probability 


Function: Pre-College Information 


1. Non-Instructional 60 Bees L320 0.0003 
eee instructional 88 3432 


Function: Applicant Consultation 


1. Non-Instructional 60 e593 Ie ef 0.0008 
Pee tirstructional 88 324 


Function: Student Registration 
1. Non-Instructional 60 Et Os) Dasa ire 0.0000 


7elnstructional 88 3.44 


Function: Student Counselling 
1. Non-Instructional 60 3692 dG oan Bp 0.0000 


Zee instructional 88 By S 


Function: Financial Assistance 


1. Non-Instructional 60 3.48 6.98 0.0090 


eee instructional 88 3.01 


a 
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information concerning program requirements, assistance and college 
expectations. Whatever the reasons for the discrepancy between 

group perceptions, the fact that there was a difference suggested 
that the pre-college information function required future examination. 

The Applicant Consultation function referred to those 
activities of the college designed to schedule and conduct conferences 
with applicants who might seek or need staff assistance. The subjects 
of this consultation might be varied but included admissions 
questions, anticipated problems in attending college, selection of 
educational objectives or selection of courses to fulfill particular 
requirements. The ability to perform this function carried the 
assumption that the consultant was familiar with test material and 
interpretation, was knowledgeable concerning program requirements 
and had sufficient information concerning the applicant to assist 
him or her in making accurate and wise educational choices from among 
several alternatives. 

Non-instructional personnel perceived this function as being 
broadly implemented with a mean score of 3.73, while instructional 
personnel responses produced a mean score of 3.24 that indicated a 
perceived scope of moderate. The statistical probability that this 
difference could have occurred by chance was .0008. 

The fact that this function was, in some colleges, performed 
by instructional personnel as well as counsellors and program 
planners obscured rather than illuminated possible reasons for the 


difference in mean scores. It was possible that faculty were less 


knowledgeable concerning the performance of this function than were 
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non-instructional personnel. It was also possible that they were in 
a better position to comment on scope given their daily contact with 
students. In small institutions it was quite possible that 
instructional personnel were very well informed. Interviews with 
faculty suggested that they believed this to be the case. 

Student Registration, which ranked as the most broadly 
implemented function on a system-wise basis, was defined as 
encompassing activities designed to officially register students, to 
gather demographic data, to expedite academic regulations and to 
initiate and maintain records. This clearly administrative and 
clerical function probably received little notice unless there were 
pressing problems associated with the performance of the function. 
The responses of the two groups were both generally positive but 
suggested different perceptions of scope. It should be noted that 
instructional personnel were involved only marginally, if at all, 
‘in the performance of this specialized function. 

Non-instructional personnel rated the scope of this function 
4.05 and instructional respondents rated it 3.44. The probability 
of this difference in means occurring by chance was considerably 
below .0001. 

The fact that instructional personnel were constantly 
providing input in the form of grades and reports and receiving output 
in the form of schedules and reports seemed to add some credence to their 
mean response. The more functional involvement of non~instructional 
personnel also placed them in a good position to comment on scope. 

The relatively high scores by both groups may also have derived from 


the fact that the position of registrar, as that of counsellor, was 
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highly visible and was present (sometimes under a dean title) in all 
institutions. 

The system-wide combined scores for Student Counselling 
indicated that this function was perceived as the second most broadly 
implemented of the twenty-one basic student service functions. In the 
discussion of this system-wide ranking it was suggested that this 
perception might have indicated a system-wide commitment to counselling 
or that the ranking might have been the result of the visibility of 
the counsellor position and the fact that it was an organizational 
title common among all institutions. In short,.it was relatively 
easy to associate the functional description of student counselling 
with persons and offices while, with the exception of the registrar, 
it was difficult to associate either specific persons or offices with 
the performance of the remaining functions. 

The scope of the student counselling function was perceived 
differently by the two respondent groups. Non-instructional personnel, 
as a group, perceived the function to be broadly implemented with a 
mean score of 3.92. Instructional personnel perceived it as being 
only moderately implemented at 3.32. Both groups were in relative 
agreement on their rankings with respective group standard deviations 
Oi. 72 .and ,.68... The statistical probability,that the observed 
difference between the two means could have occurred by chance was 
extremely small at 0.00004. 

While counsellors were involved in the performance of the 
activities associated with many of the basic functions, the ISCF 


definition of student counselling emphasized four, specific activities: 
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assisting students who seek or need help in formulating vocational or 
educational goals; helping students to clarify their basic values, 
interests, attitudes and abilities; identifying and resolving 
problems which might be interfering with educational progress; and 
identifying appropriate sources of assistance for solving more 
intense personal problems. Non-instructional personnel perceived 

the counsellors as offering these services on a broad basis. 
Instructional personnel appeared to disagree, suggesting that only 
some of these services were really available to students who wanted 
or needed them. 

Given the overall system rank and a community college model 
which emphasized counselling, this rather wide difference in the 
perceived scope of the student counselling function seemed to be 
an area requiring further study. The key may have been in the words 
want and need. It may have been true that students who wanted this 
assistance and came forward for it received the desired help. There 
may have been other students who instructional personnel perceived 
as needing help but who, for some reason, were not receiving it. 

The final function to generate a statistically significant 
difference between the mean scope scores of the two groups was 
Financial Assistance. The mean scores of both groups placed this 
function within the moderate scope range. As in the case of the 
preceding functions, non-instructional personnel rated the scope of 
the financial assistance function higher than did instructional 
personnel. The mean score of the non-instructional group was 3.48 
and the mean score of instructional personnel was 3.01. The 


probability of this difference occurring by chance was 0.009. 
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The financial assistance activities of the colleges were 
largely standardized across all institutions. The primary source 
of assistance was the Canada Student Loan Program. Additional 
assistance was also available in some cases from Canada Manpower, 
social assistance and local scholarships. 

The description.of the finanacial assistance function supplied 
in the ISCF was brief and differed from the basic processes performed 
by the colleges in that it included in the description a conscious 
effort toward the identification of and placement of students in 
part-time jobs. This did not appear to be an area of emphasis among 
the several colleges. It should be noted as well that few colleges 
used the financial aid application process to its potential as a 
process for general needs identification. In many institutions it 


was primarily a clerical function and one to which little professional 


attention was devoted. 
DIFFERENCES IN QUALITY 


The differences between the means of perceived quality of 
the basic student service functions of the two groups were found 
to be statistically significant on seven functions. In each case, 
non-instructional personnel rated the quality of function performance 
higher than did instructional respondents. Four of the observed 
differences found to be statistically significant were also 
significantly different on the scope dimension: pre-college 
information, applicant consultation, student registration, and student 
counselling. The remaining three functions on which differences in 


perceived quality were statistically significant included educational 
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testing, applicant appraisal and academic regulation. The mean scores 
were derived from sixty non-instructional and eighty-eight 
instructional responses. The means, F Ratios and probabilities for 
the seven functions are presented in Table 10. 

Non-instructional personnel rated the Pre-College Information 
function as good in quality with a mean score of 3.65. Instructional 
personnel rated the quality of this function as satisfactory. The 
mean score for instructional respondents was 3.22. The probability 
that this difference could have occurred by chance was 0.0024. 

The combination of the two group scores resulted in a second place 
system-wide quality ranking among the basic functions. 

Neither of the group scores suggested this as an area of 
pressing concern. The occurrence of differences on both the scope 
and quality dimensions indicated the need for examination. As was 
Suggested earlier, the differences may have resulted from degrees 
of involvement by each of the groups or from the perceptions of 
instructional personnel that the function was not as broad nor as 
good as it should be. 

The Educational Testing function, which ranked among the lowest 
in quality on a system-wide basis, obtained relatively low quality 
scores from both groups. This suggested that the testing that was done 
was not perceived as being done well or perhaps that the results were 
either not used or not used effectively. The definition of the 
educational testing function presented in the ISCF implied that the 
effective performance of this function could be useful to students, 


counsellors and instructors alike. The differences between the two 
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Table 10 


Analysis of Variance: Quality of Basic Functions 
Variation between Groups 


———— eee 
a 


Group N Mean F Ratio Probability 


Function: Pre-College. Information 


1. Non-Instructional 60 BOD 9.54 0.0024 
ee instructional 88 eee 


Function: Educational Testing 


1. Non-Instructional 60 3203 4.60 Or 0335 


2. instructional 88 2218 


Function: Applicant Appraisal 


1. Non-Instructional 60 8.0 8.83 020035 
Zi instructional 88 Die 


Penction: Applicant Consultation 


1. Non-Instructional 60 Sime" 12.89 0.0004 


oe instructional 88 Pees: 


Function: Student Registration 
1. Non-Instructional 60. B.D. Bieh® 0.0221 


Pe instructional 88 3216 


Function: Student Counselling 
1. Non-Instructional 60 Bao 18.68 0.0000 


2. Imstructional 88 i ipo 16, 


Function: Academic Regulation 


1. Non-Instructional 60 Sp 2 5215 0.025% 
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sampled groups might be a measure of relative usefulness of the 
testing function as perceived by each group. 

The non-instructional mean score on the quality of the 
educational testing function was 3.03 while instructional personnel 
produced a mean score of 2.70... The probability of this discrepancy 
occurring by chance was-.0.0338. 

Applicant Appraisal, as a function designed to obtain, 
organize and appraise significant background information for each 
student, was perceived by non-instructional respondents as reflecting 
satisfactory quality. Their mean quality score‘on this function was 
3.30. Instructional personnel also saw the quality of the performance 
of this function as satisfactory, but less so. The mean score for 
all instructional personnel was 2.85. The probability that this 
difference in means could have occurred by chance was 0.0035. 

As a function that was performed almost exclusively by non- 
“instructional personnel, it was probable that the lower mean score 
generated by instructional personnel was the result of their perception 
of the effectiveness of the results rather than a direct measure of 
the quality of the process of appraisal itself. The performance of 
this function seemed to be largely routine. Appraisal of academic 
admissibility was cursory in view of the "open-door" commitment. 

Very little information seemed to be available relating to a student's 
probability of success. Finally, it appeared that placing 
restrictions on an entering student, as suggested in the description 
in the ISCF, was relatively unusual. However, the gathering of 


additional information might have been useful in promoting student 


development. 
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Applicant Consultation referred to the processes by which the 
college met with students (individually or in small groups) to 
deal with admissions questions, program questions, personal and 
career objectives and any other problems anticipated as a result of 
college attendance. In a sense this was both an orienting and a 
counselling function. Several colleges, throughout the system, 
required a pre-enrollment interview which was designed to deal 
specifically with the activities subsumed under this functional 
description. Usually this function was performed exclusively by 
the counselling staff in a very limited time framework. 

Non-instructional personnel perceived the quality of the 
performance of this function as good with a group mean score of 
3.67. The instructional personnel group mean score of 3.18 
suggested a perception of satisfactory performance. The probability 
of this difference occurring by chance was 0.0004. The difference 
may have emanated from the relative degrees of involvement of the 
two groups or from a basic difference in the perception of the value 
of the function to students and to the institution. Interview data 
suggested that many college personnel, both instructional and 
non-instructional, assumed a certain level of maturity among entering 
students that would obviate the need for any "special care" 


activities: 


If the above assumed maturity level was as prevalent as it 


appeared to be from the number of instances it arose in the interviews 


a basic divergence from the "Student Personnel Point of View" was 


operative. In essence, this view affirms that individual differences 
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are to be expected and planned for. More recently, researchers 
(O'Banion, 1972) have noted that it cannot be assumed that all 
students have reached some hypothetical state of maturity that allows 
for routine programming and treatment. 

Applicant consultation, together with student induction, was 
the first step in responding to perceived as well as articulated 
Student needs. Given the discrepancy in scores between the two groups 
and the fundamental nature of this function, it appeared to be an 
area demanding further study and definition. 

The Student Registration function, which produced statistically 
significant differences between group mean scores on the scope 
dimension, also produced means on the quality dimension which proved 
to be significantly different. As in the case of scope, non- 
instructional respondents perceived the quality of the function to be 
higher than did instructional personnel. The non-instructional 
group mean of 3.55 placed the quality of the performance of the 
student registration function within the good quality range while 
the instructional mean score of 3.16 indicated a perception of 
satisfactory quality. The level of significance of this difference 
was 0.0221. 

It was suggested during the discussion of the difference 
observed for this function on the scope dimension that both groups 
had enough contact with the performance of student registration to 
comment at some length on both scope and quality. It was further 
suggested that few respondents held either positive or negative value 


positions relative to this function unless, for some reason, the 
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routine activities associated with the function failed to operate. 
In view of these observations, it was unlikely that either rating 
of quality (non-instructional or instructional) implied anything 
more than an impersonal perception of current operations. Ranking 
nineteenth on need for improvement on a system-wide basis, the 
student registration function did not appear to be a matter of 
either institutional or system-wide concern. In this case, the 
difference between the two group means may have been an indication 
of occupationally oriented biases. 

The Student Counselling function, on a system-wide basis, 
appeared to be central to student service operations with a first 
place quality rank, a second place rank in scope and a fifteenth 
place rank on the need for improvement dimension. The perceived 
quality of this function was quite positive relative to the other 
functions. However, instructional personnel, system-wide, rated it 
S.o90 in terms’ of quality of performance. This’ satisfactory rating 
was balanced by a 3.93 rating by non-instructional personnel. The 
chances that this difference in group mean scores could have occurred 
by chance was below 0.0001. It was reasonably safe to assume that 
any given sample of instructional and non-instructional respondents 
from these colleges would have produced similar results. 

Counselling, a foundation of the community college, appeared 


to be of critical importance. An examination of this difference of 


quality perceptions must be a paramount concern. The-ditference 


between the group means for counselling on the scope dimension Tent 


further support to this contention. The group means for need for 


improvement of the student counselling function did not achieve the 
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-05 level of significance in difference. However, instructional 
personnel rated the need for improvement higher (3.08) than did 
non-instructional personnel (2.77). Thus, across all three 
dimensions, there was a discrepancy in the perceptions of the two 
groups. 

The seventh function on the quality dimension which produced 
a statistically significant difference between the group mean scores 
was the Academic Regulation function. 

This function was defined as those activities of the college 
designed to establish and maintain academic policies, procedures, 
and regulations that foster attainment of institutional objectives 
and commitments. While there was disagreement among the college 
staff interviewed as to whether the establishment of academic policies 
and procedures was indeed a student service function, there was 
more agreement concerning the application of sanctions for the 
violation of policies. The expedition of probationary policies and 
the evaluation of graduation eligibility were seen as non-instructional 
activities. For the purpose of the Inventory of Selected College 
Functions it was necessary to define the student service role in 
academic regulation as the expedition of policies set down by the 
college as a whole. 

Once again, non-instructional personnel rated the quality of 
the performance of this function higher than did instructional 
personnel. Both group mean scores suggested satisfactory quality 
with the mean score of the non-instructional group at 3.32 and of 
the instructional group at 2.97. The probability of this difference 


occurring by chance was 0.0251. 
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These scores suggested that instructional personnel would 
like to see a better performance of the expedition of existing policies 
and regulations. However, neither group indicated either urgent or 
strong need for improvement. The instructional personnel's mean 
score of 2.42 indicated a not pressing perceived need for improvement 
while non-instructional personnel perceived the need for improvement 
as being well down in the not pressing range with a group mean score 


e228. 
DIFFERENCES IN NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The system-wide profiles presented in the preceding chapter 
showed that not one of the basic functions was perceived as evidencing 
a strong need for improvement. Taken from the perspective of group 
mean scores a slightly different picture emerged. Non-instructional 
personnel actually rated five of the basic functions in the strong 
need for improvement category. These functions were student 
induction, group orientation, career information, graduate placement 
and student personnel evaluation. 

Instructional personnel did not rank any items within the 
strong need for improvement range although four mean scores approached 
the strong need for improvement range. These included two which 
were rated within the strong need for improvement category Diche NON 
instructional group, career information and graduate placement. The 
two others which approached the strong need category as reflected by 
the group mean scores of instructional personnel were pre-college 


information and program articulation. 
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Statistically significant differences between the mean scores 
of the two groups were observed for three items on the need for 
improvement dimension. These were the group orientation, co-curricular 
activity and program articulation functions. The group mean scores, 
F Ratios and probabilities are presented in Table 11. In each case 
there were sixty non-instructional respondents and eighty-eight 
instructional respondents. 

As was noted earlier, non-instructional respondents perceived 
a strong need for improvement of the Group Orientation function. The 
group mean score for this function was 3.63. Instructional personnel 
perceived only moderate need for improvement with a group mean score 
of 3.17. The probability that this difference could have occurred 
by chance was 0.0027. 

The data from interviews with non-instructional personnel 
supported the perception of a strong need for improvement in that 
‘virtually every counsellor interviewed expressed a desire to be more 
involved in the development and organization of group activities. 
Orientation was not seen as an-introductory, one-meeting activity, but 
rather as an ongoing group interaction process. Few of the persons 
interviewed felt that a term-long orientation course should be 
mandatory. 

It appeared from the moderate need for improvement rating 
that the teaching faculty were not greatly concerned with the 
improvement of this function. The score did not suggest that they 
would oppose efforts in this direction. It was not clear from rating 


scores or interview data whether instructional personnel would actively 
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Table 11 


Analysis of Variance: Need for Improvement of Basic Functions 
Variation between Groups 


Group N Mean F Ratio Probaba Lity 


Function: Group Orientation 
1. Non-Instructional 60 Sens) 9.33 0, 0027 
Pe instructional 88 owe YY) 


Henetion: Co-Curricular Activity 
1. Non-Instructional 60 Soe: Daso 0.0229 


verinstructionak 88 2 ao 


Function: Program Articulation 
1. Non-Instructional 60 2.692 6.09 0.0148 
ee instructional 88 aon 
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support and participate in the planning and execution of a group 
orientation program. 

The Co-Curricular Activity function generated mean scores 
from both groups which suggested a perception of moderate need for 
improvement. However, non-instructional personnel rated need for 
improvement higher within the moderate range at 3.23 than did 
instructional personnel with a mean score of 2.97. This proved to be 
a statistically significant difference between means at the .05 level. 

This function was defined for respondents as those activities 
of the college associated with the development of cultural, 
educational and vocational opportunities which supplement the 
classroom experience of students. It would have been helpful if the 
definition had been expanded to include both intramural and inter- 
collegiate sports programs as this seemed to be the one common area 
Of co-curricular activity. The function remained vital in spite of 
this omission with its emphasis on activities that supplemented 
classroom experience. 

The system-wide mean scores for the scope and quality of this 
function were 2.82 and 3.04, respectively, indicating moderate scope 
and satisfactory quality. Non-instructional personnel rated the 
scope, ofathe‘function 2.70. Instructional personnel rated the scope 
2.87. The respective quality scores were 3.03 and 3.05. Neither 
group perceived more than moderate need for improvement. 

Given the student service orientation to the development of 
the whole person, the need for improvement scores were afi cuit co 


interpret. The scores may have indicated a lack of interest by the 
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groups or they may have reflected a recognition of the extreme 
difficulty of arranging co-curricular activities for commuter students. 

A significant difference between the mean scores of the two 
groups was also found in the perception of the need to improve the 
Program Articulation function. This function referred to those 
activities of the college designed to foster cooperative efforts of 
staff members among various divisions or departments. One purpose of 
developing college-wide cooperation was to facilitate the integration 
of the total educational experience of students. Traditionally, the 
foundation of success of the program articulation function rested 
on effective communication between all groups, departments and 
divisions. In effect, the responses to this function indicated the 
degree to which student service personnel were perceived to communicate 
their programs, purposes and goals to other college personnel. 

A review of the scope and quality ratings of this function 
on a system-wide basis suggested moderate scope and satisfactory 
quality. Non-instructional personnel viewed the need to improve the 
performance of this function as moderate with a group mean score of 
2.92. While still within the moderate need for improvement range, 
instructional personnel viewed the need as slightly@higherrat 3:37% 
The probability that this difference in means could have occurred by 
chance was 0.0148. 

Most of the colleges seemed to depend on informal communication 


as a means of program articulation. Two factors which may have 


exercised a salutary effect on this communication were the 


classification of counsellors as faculty and the relatively high 
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organizational placement of the dean or director of student services 
(in one case the chairman of counselling). The effectiveness of this 
communication also depended on the ability of spokesmen from student 
services to articulate departmental or divisional goals and programs. 
Finally, it was essential that all parties sincerely desired 

information concerning the functioning of other organizational parts. 


Too often this desire appeared to be of only marginal strength. 
DIFFERENCES IN DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 


Statistically significant differences between group means 
occurred on three of the fourteen developmental factors. In all 
three cases the mean scores fell within either the equally balanced 
or the generally positive ranges. The summary of these differences 
with F Ratios and probabilities is presented in Table 12. 

Holding Power for Staff referred to: ‘the abiiity of the 
college, through salaries, general satisfaction and working conditions 
fo retain its staff members. In a time of ‘an ever decreasing range of 
mobility options in education, .this factor was less likely to reveal 
internal institutional concerns than in a time when job mobility was 
high due to shortages of qualified personnel. Responses from sixty 
non-instructional personnel produced a group mean of 3.63 which 
suggested that holding power for staff was a generally positive factor 
on the development and operation of the student service program. 
Eighty-six instructional personnel produced a group mean of 3.34 which 
suggested a perception of equally balanced impact. The probability 


of this difference between the two means occurring by chance was 
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Table 12 


Analysis of Variance: Developmental Factors 
Variation between Groups 


Group N Mean F Ratio Probability 


Factor: Holding Power for Staff 
me Non—-lnstructionatl 60 Shoe) 6.44 Oe 0125 
meenst ructionaL 86 SeeSee 


Factor: Support from Faculty 
1. Non-Instructional 60 3.40 arses) 0.0085 
ee instruetional: 86 3°88 


Factor: Workable Ideas 
1. Non-Instructional 6003 F65 6.61 0270112 
tae lnstructional 86 STO 
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The higher rating of the factor by non-instructional respondents 


probably reflected job security as well as satisfaction. There was 
some question as to whether instructional personnel interpreted this 


factor as applying only to student service staff or as pertaining to 


themselves as well. Questions from instructional personnel suggested 


some confusion on the holding power for staff facter. 

The second factor which produced a significant difference 
between group means was Support from Faculty. This factor was 
intended to generate a measure of the degree to which each group 


perceived the faculty (instructional personnel): to be supportive of 


the student service operation. That they did not agree was in itself 


significant. In the system-wide profiles, support from faculty was 
clearly perceived as being a generally positive factor. 

Instructional personnel rated their support of the student 
service program as a generally positive factor with a mean score of 
3.88. Non-instructional staff rated faculty support as equally 
balanced. The mean score for the non-instructional group was 3.40. 
The probability of this being a chance difference was 0.0085. 

The system-wide generally positive rating for this factor 
might have been related to the desire of instructional personnel to 
improve the quality of the program articulation function. Perhaps 
a detailed investigation of actual faculty participation and 
willingness to be directly involved in the performance of the basic 
functions would be a productive step toward greater understanding, 


mutual support and articulation. 


The Workable Ideas factor also generated a statistically 


significant difference between group means. This factor referred to 
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the presence of workable ideas, whatever their source, throughout the 
college. If all ideas expounded in the name of institutional or 
student development were perceived as workable, a rating of very 
positive would be the expected result. Conversely, if most ideas 
were perceived as being unworkable or merely visionary, a restrictive 
rating would be expected. For example, the idea that every student 
should have at least one term of work experience in his chosen field 
prior to graduation might be a worthy idea but given the available 
resources and employees it could be quite unworkable. Both groups 
rated workable ideas as having a generally positive impact on the 
operation and development of the student service program. The 
non-instructional group generated a mean score of 3.65 and the 
instructional group an even more positive mean score of 3.77. The 
probability of this difference between means occurring by chance 

was 0.0112. Sixty non-instructional and eighty-six instructional 
personnel responded to this item. 

It is possible that the difference in perception arose from 
the more intimate association of non-instructional staff with ideas 
proposed to improve the performance of student services. While the 
instructional group might have had a general knowledge of proposed 
ideas related to student services, it was doubtful that they were 


often directly involved in making the ideas work. 


DIFFERENCES IN OVERALL PROGRAM RATING 


An effort to draw on the perceptions of both groups 


concerning the quality of the total student service program was 
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undertaken by asking each respondent to rate his college's student 
service program on a quality scale between very good and VeTY FOOL. 
Reviews of the total system responses produced a mean score 
suggesting an overall program rating of satisfactory. Although both 
groups rated the system-wide student service effort within the 
satisfactory range, there was a statistically significant difference 
between the two group means. The means, the F Ratio and the 


probability are summarized in Table 13. 


kabber 13 


Analysis of Variance: Program Rating 
Variation between Groups 


Group N Mean F Ratio Probability 


Overall Program Rating 


MMen tnstructional 60 3.48 Teoty 0.0001 


2. Instructional 87 Zed 


Illumination of the causes for this difference in perception 
might be found by a closer examination of the differences that were 
generated between group means on the scope, quality and need for 
improvement dimensions. The fact that non-instructional personnel 
rated scope and quality of the basic functions higher than did 
instructional respondents supported the differences on the overall 


program rating. 
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SUMMARY 


Nineteen statistically significant differences occurred 
between group mean scores on the seventy-eight variables contained in 
the Inventory of Selected College Functions. Five of these occurred 
on the scope dimension, seven on the quality dimension, three on the 
need for improvement dimension, and three concerned the perceived 
impact of developmental factors. Finally, the difference between 
the group perceptions of the quality of the system-wide student 
service effort was also statistically significant. 

Non-instructional personnel considered the scope of the 
functions in question to be broader than did instructional personnel. 
Each of the seven functions on which a difference in the perceived 
quality was observed was seen as being lower in quality by instructional 
respondents than by those directly involved with the performance of 
those functions. This consistent separation of perception on these 
two dimensions suggested an absence of effective communication and 
program articulation between the two groups. This possible conclusion 
was given added weight by the differences between group means on the 
perceived need to improve the program articulation function. 
Instructional personnel perceived a greater need to improve the 
performance of this function than did non-instructional personnel. 
The two other functions on which differences between the perceived 
need for improvement occurred (group orientation and co-curricular 
activity) were perceived as requiring greater need for improvement 


by non-instructional personnel than by instructional personnel. 
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Instructional personnel rated both support from faculty and 
workable ideas more positively than did non-instructional respondents. 
Group perceptions were reversed concerning the holding power for 
staff factor. The perception of non-instructional personnel on the 
rating of the overall student service program was significantly 
higher than that of instructional personnel. This difference 
illustrated a discrepancy in perception that suggested an urgent 
need for further examination. The discrepancy appeared to be as 
high as any suggested by differences between group perceptions on any 
single item. 

As the system-wide profiles developed in Chapter 5 tended to 
obscure group and institutional differences so too did the examination 
of group differences ignore differences among institutional 
perceptions. An examination of the differences among colleges is the 


subject of Chapter /. 
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Chapter 7 
DIFFERENCES AMONG COLLEGES 


The system-wide profiles presented in Chapter 5 and the 
examination of differences between the mean scores of the two 
respondent groups presented in Chapter 6 portrayed perceptions 
concerning the scope, quality and need for improvement of the twenty- 
one basic student service functions. The perceived impact of each 
developmental factor and the rating of the pean student service 
program completed the presentation of the system-wide and group 
perceptions. This chapter examines the differences among the 
individual colleges as reflected in the college mean score on each 
of the seventy-eight items that made up the Inventory of Selected 
College Functions (ISCF). 

The method of analysis used in locating these inter- 
institutional differences was a two-way analysis of variance with 
Scheffé's multiple comparison of main effects. This analysis 
presented two solutions or models of comparison among mean scores. 
The additive model weighted the group means prior to comparison and 
then calculated the probability that a difference among the multiple 
college means could have occurred by chance. If the calculated 
probability was .05 or less, the multiple comparison of means was 


examined to isolate the pairs of college mean scores that accounted 


for the observed statistical difference. Given the conservative 
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mature of the Scheffé test, a probability of .10 was accepted as 
indicating a statistically significant difference between any single 
pair of college means. 

The two-way analysis also calculated a probability that an 
interaction effect among the values in the cell means was affecting 
the probability that there was a significant difference between any 
two institutional means. The interaction effect usually resulted 
from the divergence of one or two sets of group means in one or two 
colleges from the pattern established by the remaining seven or eight. 
Thus, if in seven colleges instructional personnel rated the quality 
of a given function low and non-instructional personnel rated it high, 
a possible interaction effect would result where this pattern was 
reversed in the remaining two colleges. An interaction effect was 
indicated when the probability of such an effect occurring by chance 
reached .05 or Less. 

When an interaction effect occurred and a difference somewhere 
between a pair of college means was indicated by a .05 or less 
probability, Scheffé's multiple comparison of unweighted main 
effects was used in an attempt to isolate the pairs of means which 
accounted for the indication of a significant difference among 
colleges, 

This chapter presents identified differences among individual 
colleges under the dimensions of scope, quality, and need for 
improvement of the basic functions; and differences among colleges 
concerning the perceived impact of the developmental factors and 


the overall rating of the student service program. 
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DIFFERENCES IN PERCEIVED SCOPE 


Scheffé's multiple comparison of main effects identified 
differences between paired means on the scope dimension for five 
of the twenty-one basic functions. These are summarized in 
Table 14. 

Differences among colleges on the Group Orientation function 
were observed at the .10 level of significance for three pairs of 
College means. The first pair of means to indicate a statistically 
significant difference was from College 1 and College 9. College 1 
had a mean score of 3.14 indicating moderate scope. The mean scope 
of College 9 was 1.48 within the limited scope range. College 2 
and College 6 also produced mean scores which were found to be 
Sieniticantiy different from the 1.48 mean, score,of College 9. The 
Pen group orientation scores of Colleges 2 and 6 were 2./1 and 
2.75, respectively. 

While the scores of Colleges 1, 2 and 6 ail fell midway in 
the moderate scope range and did not indicate either extensive 
resource commitment or activity, the mean score of College 9 indicated 
a virtual absence of group orientation activity. The enrollments 
and size of student service staffs of Colleges 1 and 2 were comparable 
to those of College 9. All three colleges differed markedly in 
administrative organization from College 9. 

Differences among five sets of college mean scores were 
In this 


observed for the scope of the Student Counselling function. 


case the mean score of College 8 was significantly different from 
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Table 14 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Main Effects: 


Differences among Colleges - Scope 


Group Orientation 


Student Counselling 


Co-Curricular Activity 


Probability 


College N Mean F Ratio 
7 1h 3 oe 3.09 0; 0031 
9 16 48 
2 22: 2? 2.20 0.0322 
9 16 1.28 
6 13° 275 T3672 0.0794 
9 16. 1,48 
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the mean scores of Colleges 1, 5,°6, 7 and 9. A mean score of 2.72 
for College 8 indicated that the scope of the student counselling 
function was perceived to be moderate. The five colleges whose 
mean scores were statistically different from College 8 all perceived 
the scope of their student counselling function as broad and achieved 
mean “scores that rangedfrom 3.75 to 4.06. 

Although the enrollment of College 8 was roughly equivalent 
to that of Colleges 1, 7 and 9, College 8 had only one counsellor 
while each of the other three colleges had two or more. While a 


statistically significant difference was achievéd on these five pairs 


of means, only one other college perceived the scope of its counselling 


function as less than broadly implemented. 
ThexCo=Curricular Activity function produced three 
Statistically significant differences between paired college means. 


The mean score of 3.50 for College 1 was found to be significantly 


‘different from the mean scores of Colleges 8 and 9. The third 


difference occurred between the means of Colleges 3 and 8. The mean 
score of College 8 was 1.91 and the mean score of College 9 was 
aal.. 

Respondents from College 1 perceived the co-curricular 


activity to be broadly implemented while at Colleges 8 and 9 the scope 


was perceived as being limited. The moderate scope score of College 3 
was the second highest in the system. The system-wide mean score 
of 3.82 suggested that the mean score of College 1 might have 
reflected a greater deviation from the system-wide average than did 


Colleges 8 and 9. College 1 ranked co-curricular activity as the 
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sixth most broadly implemented function; the system-wide rank 
was twelve. 

The fourth function on which perceived scope differences 
among colleges reached statistical significance was In-service 
Education. The differences observed on this function were, in part, 
the result of the relatively high mean score of one college. The 
mean score of College 6 accounted for four of the six observed 
differences. Differences were noted between colleges 1 and 6, 2 and 
pee and ’Ss 5Jandi8;r6cand 8;-and»6cand 9. The-lLowest medn«score ‘of 
1.72 was generated by College 8. The next lowest scores of 2.14 
and 2.12 were generated by Colleges 1 and 9. The highest mean score 
of 3.48 was observed in College 6 and it was significantly different 
from the scores of Colleges 1, 2, 8 and 9. The next highest mean 
score of 3.07 was observed at College 5 and it was significantly 
dimrerent +fromsthat of «College 8. The 2.82 score of College 3 
was also observed to be significantly different from the mean score 
of College 8. 

The mean score from College 6 was the only one which suggested 
that the in-service education function was broadly implemented. The 
scores of Colleges 1, 8 and 9 all fell within the limited scope 
range. It could be argued that the low scope scores of Colleges 1, 
8 and 9 were the result of relative geographic isolation which made 
travel for in-service education prohibitively expensive. Thefother 
relatively isolated college (7) rated in-service education low 
within the moderate scope range (2.72) and ranked it fifteenth in 


terms of the scope of the twenty-one functions. 
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The presence of a moderate rating of College 5 (3.07) was 
at variance with the interview data from that college. The principal 
complaint of the staff was that despite a physical proximity to centers 
which sponsored professional development events, college policies 
made it difficult to take advantage of these events. The fact 
that a 3.07 scope score was the second highest in the system also 
lent credence to the suggestion that professionally broadening 
experiences for staff should rate highly as an item for further study. 
The Administrative Organization function generated statistically 
significant differences among colleges on all three dimensions. Four 
such differences were observed on the scope dimension. The first 
occurred between ‘the’ mean scores of Colleges 3 and 9. College 3 
rated its administrative organization within the moderate scope 
Pence witha mean Score’ or 3.42. College 9 rated the scope of the 
same function as limited at 2.37. 
College 5 rated its administrative organization as broad 
goscope at, 3595.0) This was the highest mean score in the system 
and achieved a statistical significance at the .10 level when compared 
Warnecie! mean ecores, of 2027 and 2.37) from Colleges Gand 9, 
respectively. The final difference in means that achieved statistical 
significance was between College 6 and College 9. College 6 rated 
its administrative organization as broad in scope at 3.55. 
Colleges 5 and 6 were relatively large institutions with 
the largest number of student service staff members and clearly 
defined administrative structures. College 3 also had a relatively 


large staff and a clearly defined organizational structure. 
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Colleges 8 and 9 both employed an independent reporting system where 
there seemed to’ be little or no coordination of the student service 
program and individual staff members reported directly to the 
principal. 

The system-wide mean scope score for administrative 
organization was 3.15... Administrative organization ranked as the 
seventh most broadly implemented function. For Colleges 5 and 6, 
respectively, it ranked as the third and sixth most broadly implemented 
function. For Colleges 8 and 9, administrative organization ranked 
thirteenth and fifteenth. 

In addition to these five functions on which statistically 
Significant differences in scope were observed, the two-way analysis 
of variance indicated that there were probable differences among 
colleges on the perceived scope of the following nine functions: 
educational testing, student induction, student registration, 
Student records, student advising, academic regulation, social 
regulation, graduate placement and student personnel evaluation. 
However, the Scheffé multiple comparison of main effects did not 


identify where the differences occurred. 
DIFFERENCES IN PERCEIVED QUALITY 


The quality dimension produced indications of differences 


among colleges on nine of the twenty-one basic functions. The 
Scheffé multiple comparison of main effects indicated differences 


between paired means at the .10 level of significance. » The* paired 


means, the number of respondents for each college, the F Ratios 
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between variances and the probabilities that differences occurred 
by chance are presented in Table 15. 

There were statistically significant differences in the 
perception of the quality of the Student Registration function between 
Colleges 1 and 3 and Colleges 1 and 6. Differences also approached 
the .10 level of probability between Colleges 3 and 5 and 5 and 6. 
College 1 rated the quality of the registration function as 
good with a 4.00 mean score. Colleges 3 and 6 rated the quality of 
this function as 2.87 and 2.80, respectively, indicating satisfactory 
quality. 

It was difficult to account for these differences objectively. 
The difference between Colleges 1 and 3 may have been the result of 
the relative respect accorded to the two persons performing the 
registration activities. College 6 had what appeared to be a highly 
organized registration system with sufficient staff and a good deal 
of intra-institutional cooperation. The fact that College 6 was 
a multi-campus college might have generated additional registration 
problems that in turn reflected on the perceived quality of the 


performance of the function. 


The student registration function ranked fourth highest in 
quality on a system-wide basis with a mean score of 3:82) andicating 
satisfactory quality. The mean score of College 1 was highest at 
4.00 and the 2.80 score of College 6 was the lowest in the system. 
College 1 ranked student registration as the most broadly implemented 
of the twenty-one basic functions and College 6 ranked it as the 


nineteenth. 
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Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Main Effects: 


Differences among Colleges - Quality 


Student Registration 


Student Records 


Group Orientation 


Student Advising 


Student Counselling 
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Table 15 (continued) 
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The Student Records function produced a statistically 
Significant difference between the mean quality score of College 5 
and the mean quality score of College 8. College 5 rated the 
quality of this function as good with a mean score of 3.79 while 
College 8 rated it as satisfactory with a mean score of 2.62. 

The absence of.a broadly implemented administrative 
organization in College 8 combined with the very small number of 
staff assigned to the student service program might have accounted 
for the relatively low perceived quality of this administrative 
function. Because College 8 had only one professional staff member 
and one clerical assistant to perform all of the activities associated 
with registration, records, scheduling and information, the low 
quality rating was not surprising. 

The system-wide quality rating for this function was only 
3.18 with a quality rank of seventh. College 8 ranked the quality 
of this function twelfth while College 5 ranked it fifth. 

The perceived quality of the Group Orientation function 
produced differences between the mean scores of Colleges 2 and 9 and 
Colleges 6 and 9. It should be noted that these same two sets of 
colleges also produced significantly different mean scores for the 
scope of the group orientation function. Both College 2 and College 
6 perceived the scope of this function to be broadly implemented. 
While Colleges 2 and 6 did not rate the quality of this function as 
high as they rated the scope, the perceived quality was higher than 


the quality of the performance of this function as perceived by 


respondents in College 9. 
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Colleges 2 and 6 rated the quality of the group orientation 
function as satisfactory with scores of 3.18 and 3.38; College 9 
rated the quality as poor with a mean score of 2.01. The scores 
did not indicate good quality in any institution but the low College 
9 scores on scope and quality suggested not only little activity but 
eettle effort devoted, toward that activity. The contention of the 
counsellors at College 9 that they would like to participate in more 
group orientation activities suggested that there was some interest 
in expanding the scope and quality of this function. The fact that 
College 9 perceived relatively little support emanating from its 
administration will be discussed under the perceived differences 
among colleges of the impact of the developmental factors. 

The system~wide score for the quality of the group orientation 
function was 2.89 and ranked fifteenth. Colleges 2 and 6 ranked 
Miesaualityiofythe.function, 9.5+and 5.5; respectively. »,Callegen9 
ranked it twenty-first or the lowest of all the functions. 

The perceptions of the quality of the Student Advising 
function produced a statistically significant difference between one 
pair of means. College 5 scored the quality of this function as 
good at 3.84. College 9 rated the quality of student advising as 
Satisfactory with a college mean score of 2.61. 

College 5, with a strong emphasis on counselling in its 
student service department, ranked the quality of the performance of 


this function 2.5 of the twenty-one basic functions while Coilege 9 


ranked the quality of performance fourteenth. The system-wide sixth 
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place rank indicated a relatively high system-wide perception of 
quality. The emphasis of this function across colleges was on 
scheduling students for classes and suggesting study-skill programs. 
Consequently, it was a largely uniform activity across colleges. 

Seven statistically significant differences between pairs 
of college means occurred concerning the perception of the quality 
of the Student Counselling function. This relatively large number 
of differences among colleges relating to a single function was 
explained in part by the high quality rating of 4.53 given the 
student counselling function by the respondents:in College 7. This 
high rating produced a statistically significant difference even with 
colleges that rated their student counselling 3.45. With the 
P7eeption of Colleges 2, 3 4.and.8, all ofthe colleges rated 
the quality of this function in the good or very good ranges. On 
a system-wide basis, the student counselling function produced a 
mean score of 3.59 and rated a first place quality rank. 

The differences, as identified by the Scheffé multiple 
comparison of main effects, were between Colleges 1 and 3, 2 and 7, 
and oGy) 3: ands? j.e3itand (94 ‘and <Prand°7 ‘and. 8. | Colleges3 ‘stands 
out as the college which appears with a consistently low rating. 

The uniformly high ratings by the remaining colleges supported the 
contention that student counselling was indeed an area of emphasis 
among the colleges. 

The relatively low rating of the quality of student counselling 
by College 3 was difficult to explain in objective terms. It did 


not appear to arise from any lack of institutional commitment to 
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the counselling function. This college had a relatively low student 
to counsellor ratio; the professional eompetency of istelivas) measured 
by responses to the developmental factors mean score was 3.95 
indicating a generally positive impact on the student service program. 
This factor rating was the second lowest in the system. During the 
visit to this college it was apparent that, in comparison with other 
college counselling departments, few students were seen in and 
around the counselling center. During interviews with counsellors 
at this college, individual staff members expressed what appeared to 
be the highest degree of directiveness and paternalism found within 
the system. 

The particularly high mean score for the quality of student. 
counselling in College 7 might have been the result of the self- 
contained nature of that college campus. Not only did che 


counsellors hold faculty rank but, by virtue of the physical 


“facilities, they were highly visible to both students and faculty. 


Counsellors were often out and about in the building drinking coffee 
with students or faculty or simply visiting in the open area lounges. 
The counselling center itself seemed to have a fairly constant flow 
of students and appeared to be designed to provide an informal 
atmosphere. The practice of student counselling in Colleges 1, 2 


and 6 was basically similar to that in College 7 with an obvious 


orientation to accessibility and informality. College 8 which had 


an enrollment roughly comparable to Colleges 1, 2 and 7 had only 


one counsellor, creating a particularly high student to counsellor 


ratio. The low score from College 8 might also have been a reflection 


of both administration support and college commitment. 
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In summary, the reasons for the differences between the 
extremes of a 4.53 and 2.90 quality rating could have been the 
result of conscious attempts at visibility and informality and 
relative institutional commitment to the counselling program. 

The perceived quality of the Financial Assistance function 
produced statistically significant differences between three 
pairs of means. Colleges 2, 5 and 6 all generated mean scores that 
proved to be significantly different from the mean score generated 
by the respondents in College 8. The highest mean score for the 
quality of the financial assistance function was 3.89 at College 6. 
When this score was considered together with the 3.80 and 3.83 mean 
scores of Colleges 2 and 5 it indicated a perception of good 
quality. The low mean score of 2.52 at College 8 was quite low 
in the satisfactory quality range. 

The relatively High quality scores for Colleges 2, 5 and 6 
could well have been the result of the fact that these were the 
only three colleges that had a designated staff member whose duty 
mewass towactitas ta focal pointin the financial aids application 
process. All colleges performed this function and had some officer 
responsible for the review of submitted applications, however, only 
Colleges 2, 5 and 6 made specific title and budget provisions for a 
financial aids officer. It was also apparent from the interview 
data that these three colleges used the financial aids application 
process as a supplement to the counselling program in identifying 
student needs. The low quality rating in College 8 was probably 


the result of the very small staff whose multiple duties appeared to 
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be poorly articulated and coordinated. The British Columbia 
Department of Education had made provision for a half-time financial 
aids officer and several colleges planned to add this position in 
the immediate future. 

The quality of the Student Personnel Evaluation function fell 
within the satisfactory range on a system-wide basis. A difference 
among individual colleges was observed for one pair of mean scores. 
Seitese 5 trated the quality of this function as satisfactory with a 
mean score of 3.26 while College 8 rated the quality as poor at 
2.05. The 3.26 score was the only one to fall above 3.00 on the 
five-point scale. Several colleges in addition to College 8 rated 
the quality of the student personnel evaluation function in the 
poor quality range. 

Student personnel evaluation as a function of leadership 
and institutional commitment appeared to be inhibited at College 8 
by the independent reporting system employed at that college. 
Another possible explanation for the low score of College 8 may have 
been a function of the small staff which was responsible for the 
performance of virtually every function. Effective evaluation takes 
time and requires the presence of well defined evaluative criteria. 
It appeared that both these elements were absent in College 8. 
Conversely, College 5 had a relatively large staff with fewer 
overlapping responsibilities, and leadership positions were well 
defined in the organizational structure. College 5 was also the 


only college to have produced a research study dealing with some 


criteria for examining an area of the student service program. 
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There were no colieges within the system that assayed to 
conduct a systematic and periodic evaluation of their student 
service programs. The only consistent activity that suggested 
evaluation was the periodic assessment of individual staff member 
performance by supervisors. This appeared to be an area to which all 
colleges might wish to.devote more attention and resources. System- 
wide, the mean quality score for this function was 2.60 and it 
received the lowest possible quality rank of twenty-one. 

The* perceivediquality of the! In-Service Education) function 
on a system-wide basis had a mean of 2.71 and ranked twentieth in 
quality of the twenty-one basic functions. A significant difference 
among colleges was observed on one pair of mean scores. College 3 
rated its in-service education activities 3.26 indicating a perceived 
quality of satisfactory and College 8 rated the quality of this 
function as poor with a mean score of 1.91. 

Partialvexplanationssofs this discrepancy couldgbe) attributed 
to the relative isolation-of College 8 and a difference in central 
administrative attitudes to the professional development of student 
service staff members in the two colleges. It was also possible 
that the discrepant scores represented a relative satisfaction with 
the status quo in College 3 and a relative dissatisfaction with 


existing professional development activities in College 8: 


The college quality scores for the Administrative Organization 


function produced statistically significant differences between nine 


pairs of college means. Given the three dimensions of scope, 


quality and need for improvement, this function accounted for more 
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differences among the perceptions of college respondents than any 
other function in the basic list of twenty-one. 

The differences on this quality dimension were largely 
accounted for by the relatively low quality scores of Colleges 8 
and 9. Both rated the quality of their administrative organization of 
Student services as poor with scores of 1.94 and 2.31, respectively. 
These were the two colleges described in Chapter 4 that employed 
independent reporting systems. In this form of organization there 
was no overall coordination of the student service program and all 
members reported independently to the principal: At least it was 
assumed that they reported to the principal although it was not 
always clear to whom they reported after reviewing the internal 
Organization of student services. 

The differences in paired means occurred between Colleges 1 
fees Je and.9.e2sands67¢2.and 9,.3° ande$,.5,andr837 5 ande9,pv,and 8 
and 7 and 9. The highest mean score was that of College S.ateony 2. 
This college perceived the quality of the performance of the 
administrative organizational function as good. The remaining high 
mean scores which were found to be significantly different from those 
of Colleges 8 or 9 were 3.50 at College 1, 3.30 at College 2, 3.20 at 
College 3. and 3.55 at College. /7. 

Colleges 1, 2, 3 and 5 employed an organization for student 
services which was characterized by the presence of a dean of student 
services. His responsibility was the coordination of the total 
student service effort and its articulation with other organizational 


parts. College 7 employed a dual reporting system where the chairman 
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of counselling and the registrar headed the two student service 
divisions. The system-wide mean score for the quality of the 
performance of the administrative organizational function was 3.05 
or satisfactory, with a ranking of ten out of twenty-one. 

The two-way analysis of variance also indicated that ther 
was a perceived difference among colleges on the Pre-College 
Information function. However, the Scheffé multiple comparison of 
main effects between college means did not indicate any single 


pair of means which achieved significance at the .10 level. 
DIFFERENCES IN PERCEIVED NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Differences between the mean scores of individual colleges 
on the need for improvement dimension were observed on six of the 
twenty-one basic student service functions. A review of the 


system-wide profiles indicated that no function fell within the 


‘strong need for improvement range. A college by college examination 


suggested that there was some strong need for improvement perceived 


by individual colleges. 


Differences among colleges were noted for the functions of 


student registration, student records, student advising, student 


counselling, co-curricular activity and administrative organization. 


The functions, the number of respondents, the mean scores, the F 
Ratios between Variances and the probabilities that differences 
occurred by chance are presented in Table 16. 

The need to improve the Student Registration function was 


perceived differently by Colleges 1 and 6. College 1 rated the 
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Table 16 


Scheffe Multiple Comparison of Main Effects: 


Dace 


Student Registra 


Student Records 


Student Advising 


Student Counsell 


ferences among Colleges 
Need for Improvement 


College N Mean 


Probability 


Co-Curricular Ac 


F Ratio 
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Table 16 (continued) 


College N Mean F Ratio Probability 


Function: Administrative 1 ip 2.70) ees 0.0448 
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need to improve this function as not pressing with a mean score of 
2.14 while College 6 perceived the need to improve the student 
registration function as strong with a mean score of 3.54. 

The relatively high perceived need for improvement by 
College 6 could be the result of problems associated with 
registration in a two-campus institution where both campuses 
catered to similar student bodies by offering similar courses and 
programs. College 1 had started to use a computer in its 


registration and record keeping procedures. This could account for 


the lower perception of perceived need for improvement. In addition, 


College 1 had an enrollment that was considerably smaller than that 
of College 6. 

The system-wide mean score for need to improve the student 
registration function was 2.84, within the moderate need range. In 
terms of priority, as reflected by the rank of this mean, the need 
to improve student registration received a low rank of nineteen out 
of twenty-one. College 6 ranked the need to improve registration 
peraitite hich witha rank of 3.5. 

A difference between: the paired means of Colleges 3 and 5 


was generated by responses to the perceived need to improve the 


Student Records function. College 3, which also produced a low 


scope score for student records, rated the need to improve this 
function at 3.29. This score was within the moderate need for 


improvement range. College 5 rated the need for improvement not 


pressing with a mean score of 2.07. Neither score suggested an 


urgent need for attention. College 5 ranked the need to improve 


this function at 20.5 suggesting low priority for attention, and 
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College 3 ranked student records at 8.5 in terms of need for 
improvement, suggesting a greater need for attention. The low score 
of College 3 may have been related to the relatively low score this 
college generated for the student registration function. Both were 
carried out by the registrar's office and involved extensive record 
keeping activity. 

Respondents in Colleges 4 and 9 produced mean scores which 
were found to be significantly different for the need to improve 
the Student Advising function. College 4 perceived moderate need 
with a mean score of 2.60. College 9 perceived a strong need for 
improvement with a mean score of 3.83. In both colleges, the 
student advising function was carried out by the counselling staff. 
The relatively low need for improvement score of College 4 could 
have been a result of the assignment of counsellors to particular 
program areas. This assignment was perceived by the respondents 
as an effective way of meeting student advising needs. The strong 
perceived need to improve student advising suggested a need for 
early attention. The need to improve this function ranked 4.5 
for College 9. The need to improve student advising ranked tenth 
with a mean score of 3.14 for the entire system. 

Two sets of means achieved a statistically significant 
difference at the .10 level concerning the need to improve the 


Student Counselling function. Colleges 3 and 8 perceived the need 


to improve the performance of this function as strong with respective 


Mean scores of 3.53 and 3.63. College 7 perceived the need as not 


pressing with a mean score of 2.00. In the case of College 8, it was 
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likely that this perceived need reflected the need for more staff 

and the broadening of scope rather than an increase in quality. The 
quality score for counselling at College 8 was 3.35 which was not far 
below the system mean on quality at 3.59. 

The relatively high need for improvement score of College 3 
was consistent with the relatively low score of this college on the 
quality dimension. However, this was not a function of size of 
staff as College 3 had one of the lowest student to counsellor 
ratios in the system. The suggested explanations discussed under 
the quality dimension apply equally under need for improvement. The 
ranking given to the quality of student counselling by College 3 
was eighteenth and the ranking on need for improvement was second. 
This appeared to be a pressing concern in Colleges 3 and 8 and one 
which required investigation. College 7 ae quality of this 
function as very good at 4.53 and ranked its need for improvement 
mao very “low at, 20.5. 

The Co-Curricular Activity function produced significant 
differences between three pairs of college mean scores. Both 
College 8 and College 9 perceived the need to improve the performance 
of this function as strong with a mean score of 3.83 «Lhe daifienences 
occurred between the paired means of Colleges 3 and 9, 5 Ania 6S ', 
and 5 and 9. College 5 generated the lowest need for improvement 


PaO We bonetinic function cate? dee Gollege: 3 was, only, slightia higher 


ade 2948 . 


Colleges 3 and 5 were located in urban areas where it was 


less difficult for students to remain after classes for the purpose 
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of participating in co-curricular activities or to participate in 
off-campus activities offered inthe urban setting. Colleges 3 and 5 
had relatively larger enrollments than either ColtecetsnortOnae ine 
relatively low enrollments limiting the availability of student 
participants and the problems inherent with commuting could have 
accounted for the perceived need to tanaaes the performance of 

this function in Colleges 8 and 9. It was further possible that 

the perceived need to improve the performance of this function in 
Colleges 8 and 9 was related to a central administration attitude 
which considered co-curricular student activities an "extra" as 
little effort was made to support them. Finally, a high need score 
at these colleges might have reflected the realization by exisiting 
personnel that student services simply did not command the resources 
or manpower necessary to effectively organize, develop and maintain 
a co-curricular activity program. 

The final function to generate statistically significant 
differences among colleges on the need for improvement dimension was 
Administrative Organization. For this function, high need for 
improvement scores from Colleges 8 and 9 Aereumeed formaliecieht 


of the paired means on which significant differences occurred. The 


highest need for improvement score of 4.21 was produced by the 


respondents in College 8. College 9 also perceived a strong need 


for improvement with a mean score of 3.85. The reasons suggested 


for the perceived limited scope and low quality of this function 


in Colleges 8 and 9 also apply as possible explanations for the high 


need for improvement score. Both organizational and staffing 
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considerations supported this consistent pattern of ‘scoring lacross 
all three dimensions. 

The paired means on which significance was achieved were for 
Portegesl and 8,%2 and'8, 2°and 99,3 and’8, 3 and 9g 5 Sandeee 
5 and 9, and 7 and 8. The respective mean scores of Colleges 1, 
fms rand +/ weree2y 7 Ly 2064, 2.51y62.46 and 2.78, respectively, ALL 
of these scores, except that of College 5, fell within the moderate 
need for improvement range. It should be noted that these were the 
same institutions whose mean scores produced differences with 
Colleges 8 and 9 on the quality dimension of the administrative 
organizational function. Thus, the mean scores of these colleges 
tended to be inversely proportional on all dimensions of this 
function in relation to the mean scores of Colleges 8 and 9. The 
most plausible explanation for this pattern appeared to be a function 
of the organizational structuring and staffing of student services 
‘at Colleges 8 and 9. Interview data and the developmental factor 
scores also suggested that support from administration was not a 
particularly positive influence on student service program operation. 


The system-wide mean score for this function on the need 


for improvement dimension was 3.03. Without the 4.21 and 3.85 mean 


scores of Colleges 8 and 9, the perceived need for improvement on a 


system-wide basis would have been considerably lower. College 8 


ranked the need for improvement of this function first and College 9 


tanked it third. Only one other college mean score fell noticeably 


above the system-wide rank of twelve. This was College 6 which 


ranked the need for improvement of the administrative organization 


function 6.5. 
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In addition to the six functions discussed above, the two-way 
analysis of variance indicated a difference among colleges in 
responses to the Student Personnel Evaluation function. While this 
indication was significant at the .05 level, the Scheffé comparison 
of means failed to identify a difference between any two colleges 
maven was significant -at the .-10 level. 

THE IMPACT OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 
DIFFERENCES AMONG COLLEGES 

Differences between paired college means were observed on 
the following three developmental factors: tee of institutional 
goals, support from administration and in-service training. The 
breakdown of the specific pairs of means by factor are presented in 
Table 17 together with the F Ratios and their associated 
probabilities. 

Three pairs of means resulting in statistically significant 
differences were observed for the Clarity of Institutional Goals 
factor. In each case, the mean score of College 9 was one of the 
paired means. College 9 rated the impact of clarity of institutional 
goals as generally restrictive with a mean score OF Desi, <Thesmean 
scores of Colleges 2, 3 and 7 were 3.81, 3.88 and 3.83, respectively, 
and fell within the generally positive impact range. The score Lor 
College 9 was the lowest in the system and could have had bearing 
the basic functions generated 


on the low scope and quality scores on 


by the respondents in this institution. 
Interview data and ISCF responses from College Os Pakticulanly 


from instructional personnel (Chapter 6), suggested that there might 
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Table.k/ 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Main Effects: 
Differences among Colleges 
Developmental Factors 


College N Mean F Ratio Probability 


Secor: ‘ Clarity of 2 22, Bvou Paes 0.0289 
Institutional Goals 9 Lore? 637 

3 19 oe 288 Zak 0.0341 
9 16 2037 

7 1h, 2088 1.90 0.0643 
9 to162 837 

Factor: Support from 2 ZL tte? luge te 0.0804 
Administration 9 1O 8 eZ 5004) 

Factor: In-Service Training 4 10763: 263 2326 0.0263 
8 b6) 2.43 

4 19 3.638 R76 0.0907 
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have been a breakdown in communication between the faculty and some 
Opecie student service staff... It was also possible that the 
independent-reporting type organization of student services found in 
College 9 had acted as an inhibiting factor on both lateral and 
vertical communication which could, in turn, have reflected on the 
Perceived clarity of institutional goals. 

The generally positive rating given this factor by Colleges 
2, 3 and 7 might have been the result of more clearly defined 
organizational patterns which, in conjunction with relatively small 
enrollments, enhanced communication and understanding of goals. 

‘The system-wide mean of 3.43 for this factor bordered on the 
generally positive range and achieved a rank of seventh of the 
fourteen developmental factors. College 9 ranked clarity of 
institutional goals 13.5 indicating that this (along with the physical 
jacilities factor) was the most restrictive,of the, developmental 
factors. Colleges 2 and 3 ranked this factor third and College 7 
ranked it fourth. Both were relatively high positive ranks. 

The means of Colleges 2 and 9 were significantly different 
in response to the Support from Administration factor. College 2 
rated the impact of this factor as generally positive with a mean 
score of 4.07. College 9, consistent with its low scope and quality 
ratings and its high need for improvement score on the administrative 


organization function, rated support from administration as equally 


balanced with a mean score of 2.77. Interview data from both non- 


instructional and instructional staff at College 9 suggested that 


student services received little support from the administration. 
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Conversely, the staff at College 2 saw the central administration as 
very supportive of the student service program. 

The system-wide mean of 3.60 for the impact of this factor 
was within the generally positive range. It was ranked as the 
fourth most positive in impact. College 9, however, ranked support 
from administration as tenth of the fourteen factors while College 2 
ranked it second. 

Colleges 8 and 9 rated the impact of the In-Service Training 
factor 2.13 and 2.45, respectively; both of these scores were 
significantly different from the mean score of 3.68 of College 4 
on this factor. College 4 was the only college in which specific 
provision was clearly made for staff in-service training, although 
the training was not as extensive as the student service staff 
wished it to be. Once again, the relative isolation of Colleges 8 
and 9 could have contributed to the perception of this factor as 
generally negative. There were few off-campus in-service training 
opportunities available and fewer still undertaken by the colleges 


themselves. 


System-wide impact of this factor fell within the equally 
balanced range. However, the system-wide ranking of this factor was 


twelfth of the fourteen factors. 


The two-way analysis of variance indicated that there were 


potential differences on three additional factors: physical 


facilities, equipment, and clerical assistance. Although the indicated 


differences were significant at the .05 level on the two-way analysis 


of variance, the Scheffé comparisons did not identify any pairs of 


means where the difference was significant at the .10 level. 
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STUDENT SERVICE PROGRAM RATING 


The final variable on which differences among the nine 
colleges were identified was the rating of the overall student 
service program. Respondents were asked to rate the program in 
their college on a scale between very good and very poor. The 
summarized differences among pairs of college means are presented 
in Table 18. 

Each difference indicated by the Scheffé comparisons of 
| paired means involved College 8. This institution rated its overall 
student service program as poor with a mean score of 2.24. The mean 
scores of Colleges 1, 2, 5 and 7 were significantly different from 
that of College 8. The highest rating for the system came from 
College 1 whose respondents perceived their student service program 
"as good with a mean score of 3.64. Colleges 2 and 5 also rated their 
programs as good with mean scores of 3.48 and 3.53. College 7 rated its 
program 3.40. It is probable that the low overall program rating was 
the product of a combination of factors including low budget 
allocation, a small student service staff, a loosely defined 
administrative organization and internal conflict among college staff. 
That internal conflict existed was amply clear from interview data 


with instructional and non-instructional staff. 
SUMMARY 


The two functions which consistently illuminated differences 


among pairs of college means were Student Counselling and 
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Table 18 


Scheffé Multiple Comparison of Main Effects: 
Differences among Colleges Overall 
Student Service Program Rating 


College N Mean F Ratio Probability 


i he Bay 3.09 7 0.0031 
8 16 2.24 
2 22 Bais 2.82 0.0064 
8 16 2.24 
5 15 we 2.61 0.0186 
8 16 2.24 
7 14 3 oho 2.31 0.0237 
8 16 2.24 
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Administrative Organization. Despite the number of pereeived 
differences among colleges, student counselling was rated and ranked 
consistently high on the scope and quality dimensions. Administrative 
organization, while not seen as particularly broad in implementation 
or high in quality, was ranked in the broad scope range by two 
institutions and in the limited scope range by two others. This was 
also the case on the quality dimension and accounted for the 
relatively large number of statistically significant differences 
between paired means. 

Two Colleges, 8 and 9, generated mean scores that appeared 
in sixty-two of the seventy-four cases where the Scheffé comparisons 
indicated significant differences between paired means. One or both 
of these institutions accounted for nineteen of the twenty-one 
differences examined on the scope dimension, twenty of the twenty- 
seven which occurred on the quality dimension, thirteen of the 
sixteen differences on the need for improvement dimension, all six 
observed differences among the developmental factors and all four on 
the institutional ratings of the overall student service program. 

These two colleges scored consistently low on both scope 
and quality of the basic functions and consistently high on need for 
improvement. College 3 appeared five times on the quality and need 


for improvement dimensions of student counselling. Colleges 1 and 5 


generally produced the high scope and quality scores. Occasionally 


the high scores were produced by Colleges 6 and 7. College 2 


appeared only occasionally and each time with relatively high scores. 


College 6 appeared with relatively low scores on only two functions, 
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student registration and administrative organization. College 4 
appeared twice, once with a high score and once with a low score. 

The most frequent reasons suggested to account for differences 
between paired means included differences in administrative organization, 
support from administration, and a possible absence of institutional 
commitment to the student service program. Other possible 
explanations included differences among colleges concerning the 
clarity of institutional goals, budgetary provisions, size of 


staff and relative geographic isolation. 
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Chapter 8 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


SUMMARY 


The Design of The Study 


The purpose of the study was to gather descriptive information 
on the operation of student services in the nine public community 
colleges of British Columbia. The subproblems included determining 
the scope, quality and need for improvement of basic student 
service functions as perceived by the colleges themselves. In 
addition, an attempt to determine the impact of fourteen developmental 
factors on the operation of the student service program was made. 
Finally, the study attempted to identify and describe differences 
between groups and among colleges. 

Two groups of respondents were selected from each of the nine 
colleges. A non-instructional group was composed of persons having 
direct responsibility for the performance of the basic student 
service functions. This group included deans of student services, 
registrars, counsellors, athletic program coordinators, coordinators 
of reading and study skills and the principal of the college. The 


instructional group was randomly selected from the teaching faculty. 


Each member of the two respondent groups was asked to respond to a 


Seventy-eight item questionnaire. This instrument, the Inventory 
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of Selected College Functions, presented and described twenty-one 
basic student service functions and asked each respondent to give his 
impression of the scope, quality and need for improvement of each 
of the basic functions. Respondents were also asked to give their 
impression of the impact of each of the developmental factors and 
to rate the overall quality of the student service program in their 
college. 

The design assumed that the public colleges were exponents 
of the community college model. They were assumed to be comprehensive 
and flexible in program, devoted to the development of the individual 
student and to meeting his needs and, finally, dedicated to making 
the’ college experience one which afforded the student a valid 
opportunity for success. It was further assumed that college 
student bodies were heterogeneous and displayed a multiplicity of 
goals, interests, aptitudes, abilities, ages and educational needs. 
The processes by which the colleges sought to respond to the demands 


of this heterogeneous population were assumed to be both instructional 


and non-instructional. 


Data Collection and Analysis 


Each college was visited to distribute the ISCF and to conduct 
interviews with members of the non-instructional and instructional 


groups. A total of forty-four interviews were conducted in the 


course of the study. A total of one hundred and ninety questionnaires 


were distributed and one hundred and forty-nine were returned. 
System-wide and institutional profiles of scope, quality, 


need for improvement, the developmental factors and the overall 
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rating of the student service program with mean scores and ranks were 
constructed as the first step of the analysis. Differences between 
groups and among colleges were identified by the application of a 


two-way analysis of variance. 


System-Wide Findings 

Gordon Campbell (1971) presented what he considered to be the 
ideal characteristics of a community college. Among these 
characteristics was "an emphasis on counselling.'"' The perceptions of 
the respondents from the British Columbia colleges was that 
counselling was indeed a college, or at least a student service, 
emphasis. System-wide, this function was rated second of the twenty- 
one functions in terms of scope and first in terms of quality. It 
was a function that was highly visible in each of the nine institutions. 
As defined for respondents in the Inventory of Selected College 
Functions this activity emphasized personal and social adjustment 
counselling. Program planning, the consulting of applicants, the 
appraisal of past academic work and educational testing were all 
defined in the ISCF as separate functions. 

The scope of this function was perceived as broad with a 
mean score of 3.56. Respondents perceived the quality of this 


function to be the highest of the twenty-one basic functions. The 


quality score was 3.59. Given rankings barely within the broad 


and good ranges, respectively, the mean need for improvement score 


of 2.59 was somewhat surprising. The fifteenth place ranking on need 


for improvement did not suggest that it would receive priority for 


increased attention. Even allowing for one institutional score 
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reflecting a perception of limited scope and strong need for 
improvement, student counselling remained a system-wide area of 
emphasis as perceived by college personnel. 

The functions which ranked first and third in scope on a 
system-wide basis were student registration and pre-college 
information. These functions ranked fourth and second, respectively, 
on quality. While the pre-college information function could be 
interpreted as addressing itself to the meeting of needs of 
prospective students and the community, it could also be defined as a 
system maintenance function. Student registration as an administrative 
and largely routine function was also readily identifiable and would, 
in the absence of particular problems, be perceived as sufficiently 
broad in scope and satisfactory in quality. 

Two other functions with many routine components ranked 
fourth and fifth in scope. These were student consultation and 
- student records. They were also ranked relatively high in quality, 
holding third and seventh positions, respectively. The consultation 
function concerned mainly admission problems and the selection of 
appropriate courses to meet vocational objectives. The degree to which 
this function was routine varied from college to college but as all 
students were admitted and somehow enrolled in classes this 
relatively high scope rating (3.44) was consistent with similar 


high ratings for other functions with identifiable routine components. 


Student records, a strictly routine function, also fell within this 


category. 
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The fact that only three functions (student registration, 
student counselling and pre-college information) were perceived as 
being broadly implemented on a system-wide basis was perhaps a 
reflection on the degree of emphasis colleges had given to student 
services. The fact that only one function, student counselling, 
achieved a mean score within the good quality range tended to support 
a conclusion that student services per se were not a major area of 
emphasis. Related factors that could also bear upon these ratings 
are discussed in a latter section of this chapter. 

Five functions were perceived as being limited in scope. 

From lowest in rank, these were educational testing, social 
regulation, student personnel evaluation, group orientation and 
Student induction. The low scope ranking was only important if 
these functions were also considered essential by the college 
personnel. A measure of perceived essentiality was provided by the 
quality and need for improvement dimensions. 

Educational testing achieved a satisfactory quality rating 
but ranked 16.5 of the twenty-one functions. It achieved only a 
moderate need for improvement score, but ranked sixth among the 
twenty-one functions in relative need for improvement. The failure 
to rate need higher might have reflected acceptance otthe *roretthat 
Canada Manpower played in the performance of this function. It was 
difficult to conceive that this was not considered an essential 
function in light of the commitment to identifying the needs and 
aptitudes of a highly heterogeneous student population. 


Social regulation achieved a satisfactory quality rating but 


received the lowest possible ranking on the need for 
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improvement dimension. This need for improvement ranking suggested 
that both instructional and non-instructional personnel perceived 
social regulation to be a function that was not within the colleges' 
sphere of responsibility. The need for improvement ranking further 
suggested that a service rather than a control orientation for student 
services in the community college was the more appropriate. 

Student personnel evaluation was the function which suggested 
the necessity of periodically re-examining and evaluating the goals 
of the student service program and the operational modes through 
which student needs were identified and met. The quality rating for 
this function indicated a perception of satisfactory quality. The 
twenty-first ranking of this function on the quality dimension 
suggested that little attention was devoted to periodic evaluation 
and upgrading. The need for improvement dimension reflected only 
moderate need for improvement and a relative priority for improvement 
of 3.5 as suggested by the ranked means. 

Group orientation, a function which most counsellors indicated 
they would like to improve, was perceived by respondents to be of 
satisfactory quality but it received a relative quality rank of 
fifteen. The need for improvement was once again perceived to be 
only moderate although it ranked as fifth on the relative need for 


improvement dimension. 


The perceived quality of the student induction function also 


fell within the satisfactory range but was ranked nineteenth in 


quality of the twenty-one basic functions. Unlike the other four 


functions which fell within the limited scope range, student 


induction achieved a commensurately high need for improvement score. 
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Although it did not rate strong perceived need for improvement at 
3.48, it was ranked first among the twenty-one functions on this 
dimension. Without an urgent or even a strong need rating it seemed 
unlikely that the improvement of the performance of this function 
would command voluntary attention at the present time. 

The most conspicuous finding from the system-wide profiles 
was the absence of the rating of any function within the strong need 
for improvement range or below the satisfactory range on the quality 
dimension. The relatively high agreement of respondents, especially 
on the quality dimension, as measured by the standard deviations, 
seemed to support the conclusion that this was a commonly held 
perception. 

The five functions most in need of improvement were student 
induction, career information, graduate placement, student personnel 
evaluation and group orientation. The five functions that needed 
the least improvement were social regulation, student records, 
student registration, academic regulation and applicant consultation. 

Both student induction and group orientation dealt with 
student entry into the college and constituted a single area of 
concern. Career information and graduate placement also reflected a 
common concern with planning and fulfillment of occupational and 
educational goals. The relative rank of the student personnel 


evaluation function suggested a need to examine both the goals and 


practices designed to meet students’ non-instructional needs. 


With the exception of social regulation, the five functions 


perceived as demonstrating the least urgent need for improvement 


all contained relatively broad areas of routine activity. That these 
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were perceived as the functions least in need of improvement was 
consistent with the element of the community college orientation 
which mandated a concern with the less routine and standardized needs 
of the individual student. They were process oriented as opposed to 
person oriented functions (Hershenson, 1970:36). 

The developmental factors which were perceived as exercising 
the most positive influence on student service activities were 
professional competency of staff, staff cohesiveness and cooperation, 
and support from faculty. Each of these suggested a common perception 
that the people involved in either the practice:or support of the 
student service program should have been capable of developing and 
maintaining an effective program of non-instructional student services. 

The system-wide satisfactory rating of the student service 
effort was probably the product of a number of factors including some 
not presented to the respondents. While each of the fourteen 
‘developmental factors presented in the Inventory of Selected College 
Functions had an impact, it was also possible that the overall effect 
of these factors and others, as reflected in the total program 
rating, was a composite or macro-factor which reflected most accurately 


the system-wide perception of the current state of affairs. 


Findings Related to Group Differences 


The examination of the mean scores for each group on each 
item revealed a number of statistically significant differences. The 
scope dimension for the twenty-one basic functions produced mean 


scores for non-instructional personnel which were generally higher 


than the mean scores of instructional personnel on the same functions. 
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Non-instructional personnel rated the scope of seventeen functions 
more broadly than their instructional colleagues. The only functions 
which the faculty rated as being more broadly implemented were 
educational testing, student induction, social regulation and 
graduate placement. This did not suggest that instructional 
personnel saw the functions as broadly implemented. Both groups, 
with the exception of the instructional rating on graduate placement 
(2.58), rated these functions within the limited scope range. 

The consistency of differences between group means was even 
more pronounced on the quality dimension. Instructional personnel 
rated the quality of only the student induction function more 
highly than did non-instructional personnel. The co-curricular 
activity function was perceived as being satisfactory by both 
groups. Non-instructional personnel rated the remaining nineteen 
functions higher in quality than did instructional respondents. 

The consistent differences in perception on the scope and 
quality dimensions suggested a more extensive breakdown in the 
program articulation function than was suggested by the system-wide 
scope and quality scores of 2.92 and 3.01. Then too, the differences 
could have reflected the classical perception of an adversary 
relationship between the teaching faculty and the administration. 
Whatever the actual explanation might have been, the fact that these 
scores were different, with one group rating scope and quality 
higher than the other, suggested a need to examine the basis of the 
intergroup relationship. 


The differences between the group mean scores on the need for 


improvement dimension were more evenly divided. Instructional 
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personnel perceived a greater need for improvement on eleven of the 
twenty-one functions, while non-instructional respondents rated the 
need to improve the remaining ten functions more highly than did 
instructors. 

Non-instructional personnel perceived group orientation, 
student induction, graduate placement and career information to be 
the functions most in need of improvement. Although instructional 
personnel failed to perceive any function as requiring strong need 
for improvement, they placed the career information, pre-college 
information, student induction and program articulation functions 
in the four highest relative positions. Non-instructional personnel 
as a group seemed concerned with those functions related to student 
entry while their instructional counterparts shared this concern on 
only the student induction function. Each group expressed relative 
concern with the need to improve one of two closely related 
functions, career information and graduate placement. 

There was greater relative agreement between the two groups 
on the perceived impact of the developmental factors. Non- 
instructional personnel perceived professional competency of staff, 
staff cohesiveness and cooperation, and support from administration 
to be generally the most positive of the fourteen developmental 
factors. The three factors rated as the most positive by 
instructional personnel were professional competency of staff, support 
from faculty and staff cohesiveness and cooperation. 


There was also relative agreement as to which of the 


the developmental factors were generally restrictive. Both groups 
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included physical facilities and equipment as two of the three most 
restrictive factors. Non-instructional respondents perceived size 

Of *staif''as'‘one of the threé’ most restrictive factors. \Instructional 
respondents saw in-service training as the third of the three most 
restrictive. 

The statistically significant differences between groups 
were valuable for two reasons. First, ey identified areas where 
the discrepancy between group perceptions was apparently greatest. 
secondly, as possible indicators of weakness in the articulation 
processes, they suggested explanations for other less obvious 
differences and manifested possible areas where study was most 
warranted. 

The scope dimension produced five such differences, including 
pre-college information, applicant consultation, student registration, 
financial assistance and student counselling. Each of the five 
received a higher scope rating from non-instructional than from 
instructional personnel. Three of these, pre-college information, 
applicant consultation and student registration, were pre-attendance 
functions. Financial assistance and student counselling were related 
in that financial assistance advising, in addition to supplying a 
student with educational funds, could provide a point of departure 
for counselling and personal development. 

Pre-college information, educationl testing, applicant 
appraisal, student registration, applicant consultation, student 
counselling, academic regulation and program articulation were the 


functions which produced significant differences between group means 


on the quality dimension. Once again, all the higher scores were 
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generated by non-instructional respondents. Five of these were 
actually pre-attendance functions suggestingethisyas,aneanceanfor 
further attention. The second appearance of student counselling 
among the significant differences suggested that, despite its 
relatively high ratings on scope and quality, there was something 
about this function that required examination. A possible explanation 
may have been related to the definition of counselling as it was 
practiced in the colleges. While the ISCF definition suggested an 
emphasis on personal counselling, interview data suggested that 
current practice took the form of guidance. The difference on the 
program articulation function seemed to be an expression by 
instructional personnel of a desire to be better informed or, at 
least, to have student services, goals, practices and roles 
explained more completely. 

The need for improvement dimension produced statistically 
‘significant differences between means on four functions. The high 
scores for these four sets of means were split evenly between 
instructional and non-instructional personnel. Non-instructional 
personnel scored significantly higher on the need to improve the 


group orienting and the co-curricular activity functions than did 


instructional respondents. This scoring was reversed for the student 


counselling function and program articulation functions. 


Student counselling, the function which ranked second in 


scope and first in quality on a system-wide basis, was the only 
function to show a statistically significant difference between groups 


on all three dimensions. The explanation for this difference was 


not that the instructional group had valued the performance 
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proportionally lower than did the non-instructional group. 4 ithe 
scores of the instructional group alone ranked student counselling 
quite highly. Further examination appeared necessary. Given the 
vital nature of this function and its system-wide emphasis it would 
appear that this examination should receive priority. A role 
definition of counselling seemed to be indicated as a first step. 
In summary, the instructional personnel's perceptions of 
scope, quality and need for improvement of the basic functions 
seemed to be generally more negative than the perceptions of non- 
instructional personnel. This difference in perception and the 
fact that both groups rated few functions as broad in scope and 
good in quality, and few functions as strong in need for improvement, 
raised importance questions for student services in the British 


Columbia colleges. 


Findings Related to Differences Among Colleges 


With the exception of the two colleges designated as 
College 8 and College 9, there were few easily identifiable 
differences among the college mean scores on the seventy-eight items. 
Of the seventy-four cases where statistical differences were noted 
among pairs of college mean scores, sixty-two were accounted for by 
particularly divergent scores from either College 8 or College 9. 
Low scores from these two colleges accounted for thirty-nine of the 


forty-eight significant differences calculated on the scope and 


quality dimensions. Divergent scores from Colleges 8 and 9 also 
accounted for thirteen of the sixteen differences on the need for 


improvement dimension, for all six differences on the developmental 
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factors dimension and for all four differences on the overall 
program rating. 

Data gathered during interviews, from observations, and from 
the developmental factors provided some possible explanations for 
these consistently divergent scores. The two lowest scores on the 
support from administration factor were produced by respondents in 
Colleges 8 and 9. The faculty in both institutions saw themselves 
as generally supportive of the student service program. The two 
lowest scores for clarity of institutional goals and for clarity of 
staff roles were also part of the profiles generated by these two 
colleges. Their scores on the in-service training factor were among 
the three lowest in the system. One of the two produced the lowest 
score on staff cohesiveness and cooperation. In one of the two a 
very small student service staff was an obviously restrictive 
factor, 

In both colleges, it appeared that there was a deep but only 
partly hidden rift between the faculty and the administration. 
Student service personnel were not automatically viewed as 
=aeRy ea ete by faculty but in both cases there were individuals 
within the student service area who were seen as being closely 
allied with the administration. Apparently, neither college had 


any mechanism for exercising control over its student service 


program or for giving it direction. Although student service staff 


reported directly to the principal according to the organization 


chart, in practice they seldom saw him. In addition to an absence 


of overall coordination there was an apparent failure to use existing 


resources to their full advantage. The responsibilities of staff 
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members, especially in College 8, were highly diverse and it 
appeared difficult for staff to complete even the most routine tasks. 
To undertake an intra-institutional program of evaluation and 
development was apparently beyond the limits of current resources. 
College 3 also showed a degree of divergence from the other 
@ight colleges. On both the scope and quality dimensions, student 
counselling ranked significantly lower for this college than for the 
remaining colleges. While the system-wide need to improve the 
counselling system was represented by a mean score of 2.95, College 3 
perceived a strong need for improvement with a mean score of 3.63. 
This score translated to a second place rank in terms of relative 
need for improvement as compared with a system-wide rank of fifteen. 
The reasons for this divergence were not readily identifiable 
on the basis of quantifiable data. However, during the two-day 
visit, several impressions gathered from interviews and observation 
suggested plausible explanations. Very few students in a college 
of rapidly expanding enrollment were observed to enter the counselling 
center or use the services. Counsellors were available without delay 
for interviews and in each case entered the visit on what 
appeared to be an otherwise empty desk calendar. Without exception, 
the counsellors were close to the upper limits of the estimated age 
range for the counsellors interviewed. A question concerning the 
involvement of students in the operation of the student service 
program elicited the response that few students would be interested 
and fewer still mature enough to assume the necessary responsibilities. 


The two colleges which scored consistently high on scope 


and quality and relatively low on need for improvement were the 
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Corleges designated T’and 5. “In many ways these two colleges were 
dissimilar institutions. One had a relatively large enrollment, the 
other a relatively small one; one was located in a large city, the 
other in a less populated region; one was a relatively old college, 
the other a relatively new one; and one had a mixture of technical, 
vocational and academic programs while the other was basically 
academically oriented. One had a small student service staff 

and the other a relatively large one. One staff appeared to be more 
unified and cooperative than the other. 

The two colleges were most similar in that they had well 
articulated coordinating units within the student service program. 
They both scored among the top three colleges on the scope dimension 
of the administrative organization function and they scored one 
and two on the quality dimension for that function. Perhaps of more 
relevance to the quality score on administrative organization were 
their scores of first and third of the nine colleges on the program 
articulation function. Another significant factor might have been 
that these colleges also ranked first and second on the clarity of 
staff roles factor. The scores of Colleges 6 and 7 on these items 


approached the ratings of Colleges 1 and 5. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The inclusive definition used in this study described student 
services as a group of related activities performed by the college 


and designed to meet student needs, support the instructional program 


and foster institutional development. Given this definition and the 


i i ith the 
concept of a community college, the student service concern w 
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individual student and his development and success should be 
manifest. Given the heterogeneity of the student body, a commitment 
to flexibility would seem to be an absolute necessity. That these 
services were meeting student needs to some degree was evident. 

Yet it was in these areas that serious issues arose concerning the 
degree to which student services were actually meeting student 
needs, supporting the instructional program and fostering institutional 
development. The issues related most specifically to the definition 
and emphasis of counselling; the role of Canada Manpower in student 
services; intra- and inter-college relationships; professional 
development of the student service staff; apparent complacency of 
staff; the absence of efforts toward ongoing evaluation; facilities 
staffing and budgeting; the involvement of students; and the role 


of residence programs. 


Counselling Definition and Emphasis 


In addition to performing training and retraining functions 
for high school graduates and returning mature students who know 
precisely what kind of training they need and want, the community 
ee purports to provide exploratory opportunities for those 
who are not so sure. An effective way of responding to the needs 
of the latter student is to provide him with the opportunity to 
experiment, without penalty, in several related fields of study. 
The counselior or other advisor should have a general knowledge of 
the student's interests and some knowledge of his aptitudes and 
abilities. If he does not have this knowledge, he would make some 


effort to acquire sufficient background information. 
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Allowing a student to experiment on his way to selecting a 
final objective, was considered a vehicle for addressing the community 
colleges’ commitment to flexibility. This did not appear to be 
happening in the British Columbia colleges. The problem may have 
been one of definition and emphasis. How were the terms "counselling 
and flexibility" defined and on which activities did counsellors 
place emphasis? 

The data gathered in the course of the research showed 
counsellors as the most common and numerous of the student service 
staff. Counsellors performed the function described as student 
counselling and were also directly involved in the performance of 
several other functions. They engaged in applicant appraisal 
activities; applicant consultation activities; student induction 
activities; most orienting activities; nearly all student advisory 
activities; and, with Canada Manpower, they engaged in the 
‘dissemination of career information and the performance of some 
educational testing. Provincially, the educational testing 
function and the applicant consulting function were perceived as being 
relatively low in scope and quality and occupied top priority 
positions on the need for improvement scale. 

Given this wide range of activities, it was not surprising 
to note that some activities received more emphasis than others. 
Although the system-wide responses suggested that the student 
counselling function was broadly implemented and of high quality, 


the definition of-thisfunction didinot appear tocfit theractivities 


on which most counsellors spent their time. Counsellors advised 


students on the basis of pre-set program requirements. They had 
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very little information on the students' background, interests, 
aptitudes and abilities. They relied primarily on a statement of 
interest by the student and then provided the student with a 
prescribed program. Few, if any, students who were unsure or vague 
concerning career or educational gcals were encouraged to experiment. 
Those who indicated an interest in testing to determine aptitudes 
were referred to Canada Manpower. Very few of the counsellors were 
trained in test administration, scoring or interpretation. 
Consequently, many students who were unsure of their goals were 
channeled to the same degree as those who had already clearly 
defined their educational objectives. Furthermore, once the 
student was enrolled in a prescribed program there was little 
flexibility in the form of elective courses. A vocational student 
who spent up to thirty contact hours a week in his program could not 
eneoll in an English or @ biology course 1f he wished to do so. 

There was a high degree of channeling actually performed 
by the counsellors themselves. They were probably following 
institutional policy but, at the same time, they were working in 
opposition to the concepts of flexibility and human development. The 
emphasis of the counselling departments did not seem to be a response 
to, and a development of, the individual. Rather the emphasis 


appeared to be the interpretation and explanation of standardized 


requirements and guidance. Counsellors did appear to be interested 


in the personal and social development of students but this was not 


the area where they spent most of their time. Too many counsellors 


were performing routine programing and clerical activities. 
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Unfortunately, counselling seemed to be defined in terms of 
a sign on a door suggesting that the counsellor could help you 
choose the proper courses to fulfill particular program requirements 
in career, vocational or transfer programs. The counsellor was also 
the person to see when you wanted a withdrawal form signed. As 
the legitimate center of the student service program, counselling 
had become too much of an administrative function. While there 
were some notable exceptions, few counsellors had the time, the 
training or the inclination to make the counselling center a center 
for student development where standardized procedures were the 


exception rather than the rule. 


The Role of Canada Manpower in Student Services 


Before the development of public colleges during the 1960's, 
British Columbia had a system of provincially operated vocational 
schools. There were no traditionally defined student service 
programs in these schools. A number of the student service functions 
were performed by Canada Manpower. Canada Manpower performed the 
pre-college information function, educational testing if necessary, 
applicant consultation, student counselling, career information and 
graduate placement. Often Canada Manpower, by purchasing places, 
determined a percentage of who was to be admitted. 

With the advent of the community colleges, a process of 
melding some of the older vocational schools with the new institutions 


was begun. Even where there was no melding of a vocational school 


with a new college, a Canada Manpower counsellor appeared on the 


scene of the new colleges. The result was that colleges, rather than 
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assuming any significant responsibility for educational testing, 
career counselling, part-time student placement and graduate 
placement, left these functions within the hands of Canada Manpower. 
It was implicitly assumed by the colleges that Canada Manpower, with 
its experience and resources, could perform these functions more 
effectively than the colleges and that the functions were not the 
responsibilities of the colleges themselves. 

Canada Manpower unquestionably placed a large number of 
college graduates. Foremost among these were students selected, 
financed and directed into a particular career or vocational program 
by Canada Manpower. Interview data, the responses to the 
ISCF and observation suggested that there were many students whose 
career counselling and graduate placement needs were not met by 
Canada Manpower. If these observations were correct and the 
institutions were, in fact, comprehensive community colleges, the 
potential of the college for organizing a career counselling and 
placement operation as a supplement to Canada Manpower activities 
was virtually unlimited. 

No college or Canada Manpower center offered a complete 
battery of educational and psychological tests. It is not suggested 
that there be a mandatory testing program for all students. It is 
suggested that colleges make available a battery of tests and 
encourage each student to avail himself, if he so desires, of the 


opportunities that such a testing program could provide. In addition 


to being an aid to students in decision making, the material would be 
invaluable to counsellors who might wish to involve themselves in 


the persanal growth and development of students. 
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The information on respondent perceptions of the need to 
improve the basic functions suggested that the college should devote 
more attention to the areas of career information, graduate 
placement and educational testing. However, until the colleges 
consciously accept more responsibility for the performance of these 
functions there will be little improvement. Effective as it was for 
the vocational schools and effective as it remains in the community 
college, Canada Manpower is simply not oriented to meeting the 
multiplicity of needs which emanate from the student population 
of the comprehensive community college. 

The prospects for college improvement of career counselling, 
career information, educational testing and graduate placement were 
not optimistic. Many college personnel seemed willing to continue, 
unaltered, the present relationship with Canada Manpower. It must 
be remembered that considerable college financial support was 
' derived from Canada Manpower designed and sponsored programs. For the 
college to involve itself more deeply in career information and 
graduate placement functions posed possible conflicts with the 
federal agency. It was not surprising that conflicts with an agency 
that so obviously supported the college were assiduously avoided. 

A final comment on the role of Canada Manpower and student 


services concerned the apparent switchover of Canada Manpower staff 


to the college community. A considerable number of ycollece 


counsellors and faculty came to the college from Canada Manpower 


positions. For the most part, they brought with them a technical; 


vocational and career orientation. As a consequence, they had 
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ample experience with many of the program areas offered by the 
college. Few of these persons were prepared to urge educational 
experimentation outside of career and vocational programs. The 
Peault was-a strengthened tendency to channel students. Too often, 
as Max Raines (T. R. McConnell, 1965:25) points out, the manpower 


specialist may emphasize "guidance (meaning manipulation) ...." 


Intra- and Inter-College Relationships 


It has been noted that the counselling function in its 
broadest sense made up the heart of the student service program. 
There were more counsellors than there were EE ey: service workers 
in any other specific staff position. They performed or assisted 
in the performance of nearly every one of the basic student service 
functions. It was also noted that because of relatively small 
staffs and numerous overlapping activities, a high degree of informal 
communication and cooperation was necessary for effective 
performance. 

There were instances where intra-staff relationships were 
not cooperative. In each case this was also reflected in responses 
to clarity of staff roles, staff cohesiveness and cooperation, and 
in the rating of the overall student service program. On a system- 
wide basis, intra-staff relationships were perceived as quite good. 
However, the significant differences generated between groups and 
among colleges on the support from faculty and the scope and 
quality scores of the administrative organization function suggested 


the presence of some nonproductive relationships with other 


organizational parts. Impressions gathered during visits to all 
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nine colleges also suggested relationship problems among colleges. 
These impressions did not grow out of friendly banter but rather out 
of pointed and often direct criticisms. 

There were two system-wide groups of student service personnel 
that met periodically to discuss particular issues. The committee 
on financial aids met to discuss application procedures and the 
evaluation and modification of application forms, and reviewed 
basic college policies relating to the administration of the financial 
aids function. The work of this group resulted in a standardized 
approach to the administration of financial aids. The second group 
was made up of the nominal or actual head of the student service 
program in each college. While the explicit function of this group 
was not clear from the interview data, it was apparent that few of 
the heads saw the group as a particularly viable force in the system- 
wide development of student service programs. According to one 
‘participant, it was necessary to limit discussion to general topics. 
This perception was based on the view that few representatives were 
willing to discuss institution-specific problems. An atmosphere of 
competition er isted among the colleges. Interviews throughout the 
nine colleges tended to substantiate this point of view. In short, 
there existed a number of adversary relationships among the student 
service leaders. 

The consistently higher scores by instructional personnel on 


the support from faculty factor pointed to an apparent relationship 


problem within individual colleges. The scores on scope and quality 


of the administrative organization function, while not significantly 


different between groups, produced many apparent differences between 
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groups within colleges. Without exception, the quality of this 
function received a higher rating from the non-instructional sample 
than from the instructional sample. 

The problems of relationships were not unexpected but remain 
an important issue for the operation and development of a student 
service program. Apparent conflicts between student service staff 
and faculty were pronounced and might have stemmed from the breakdown 
of the program articulation effort. Conflicts between colleges 
were more than anything a barrier to system-wide development of 


effective programs based on common goals and aspirations. 


Professional Development 


Nearly every person interviewed indicated a desire to 
participate in more professional development activities. The 
interview data also revealed that very few student service staff 
members were familiar with even the most basic student service 
research. Few colleges made specific budget provision for staff 
development activities. With the possible exception of lectures or 
workshops related to counselling, there appeared to be little 
awareness of possible resources which a staff could draw upon to 
construct a meaningful staff development program. 

The staff development issue was further exacerbated by the 


constraints of geography. Colleges located far from large urban 


centers were not only unaware of possible development activities but 


could not afford the expense of travel. This lack of awareness 


concerning professional development activities did not, however, 


account for the absence of intra-institutional professional development 
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programs for the student service staff. A possible explanation was 
suggested by what appeared to be an apparent staff contentment with 
the status quo. 

Professional leadership of student service staffs provided 
a remarkable study in contrasts. There were colleges whose deans 
of student services or chairmen of counselling were deeply involved 
with staff members in the planning and development of activities. 
In other colleges the leadership appeared to be purely nominal or 
did not exist. Even in the case of those institutions with active 
forward looking leadership few, if any, were trained specifically 
for the task of organizing and developing student service programs. 

Increased professional training will not automatically 
correct program deficiencies. It does, however, seem logical to 
assume that increased opportunities for professional and leadership 
training could enhance the scope, organization and performance of 
' student service programs. In the three programs which ranked 
highest in overall program quality, it was apparent that active 


professional leadership had indeed influenced the perception of the 


respondents. 


Complacency of Staff 
Related to the problems of staff development and perhaps 
a by-product of definitional poverty, was an observed complacency 


i i orkers themselves 
among student service workers. Few student service w 


were willing to be critical of their operation. There appeared 


to be a relationship between this observation and the consistently 


lower scope and quality ratings assigned to the basic functions 
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by instructional personnel. In only two of the colleges was there 
an open willingness to dig deeply into present program inadequacies. 

Complacency was also reflected in a general dearth of 
student and staff activity around the student service centers. With 
three notable exceptions, student service centers seemed quiet and 
peaceful. No one was in the waiting rooms and workers were sitting 
quietly at their desks or were conversing together quietly. 

The long standing provincial orientation to vocational 
training in its non-university postsecondary institutions supported 
this complacency. While the concepts which underlie vocational 
training programs may have been valid for one aspect of postsecondary 
education, they were inappropriate as conceptual underpinnings of 
the comprehensive community college. However, it appeared to be 
easier to maintain this orientation than to embark upon the unsettling 
changes necessary to effectively meld the two philosophical 


orientations. 


Evaluative Criteria 


The suggestion has been made that the lack of clearly defined 


goals and functions for student services was allied to staff background 


and observed complacency. The fact remains that there was also a 


lack of empirical evaluative criteria to assess the effectiveness 


of student service programs. While some sort of definition and 


statement of goals must be generated as a prerequisite to evaluation, 
Ew 

it must be remembered that prior research has not established 

ness of student 


universal criteria for measuring the effective 


Services. 
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Semis In : 


Rather than suggesting that evaluative criteria must be 
generated and "laid on" by experts, it would appear to be essential 
that appropriate criteria be developed by a system-wide body of 
knowledgeable and involved student service leaders. Presumably, 
these persons would best understand the system. They could review 
other attempts to generate evaluative criteria and then pick and 
choose those which seemed most appropriate. The combination of 
tested criteria and criteria generated from experience within the 
system could provide a basic framework for institutional and system- 
wide appraisal. The success of this approach is dependent upon a 
willingness to enrich professional knowledge and background and 
a desire to break out of what appears to be a complacency and 


satisfaction with the status quo. 


Facilities, Staffing and Budgeting 


The responses to the Inventory of Selected College Functions 
clearly indicated that physical facilities were perceived as the 


most restrictive of the developmental factors. While poor facilities 


do indeed impede certain aspects of program development and operation, 


it is difficult to attribute any serious breakdown in the quality 


of people oriented functions to this cause. The comparatively small 


size of the student service staffs, in conjunction with the 
multiplicity of functions they performed, seemed to be a more serious 
issue. It was highly unlikely that much time could be devoted to 


overall program development when a small staff was required to 


perform each necessary function. When this occurred, the possible 


i i i i individual 
range of services considered basic was restricted, 
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services were, at the best, satisfactorily performed and the potential 
of the student service staff for responding to student needs remained 
statically low. Even the greatest amount of professional competency 
and staff cohesiveness and cooperation could not replace essential 
manpower. This was not a serious problem across all colleges but 
it was a significant factor in four of the nine. 

This study did not consider budgeting for student services 
in detail, but in general terms the study suggested that some 
budgetary provisions for student services were apparently far from 
adequate. Rather than the arbitrary increase of student service 
budget provisions to a given level, careful study of weak areas 
and solid rational supporting requests for increases should be 
Piven priority attention. Perhaps, a first step in nearly every 
college is a request to finance a self-study that will not only 
assess and document needs but will produce suitable working 


definitions and plans for more effective program articulation. 


The Involvement of Students 
Only three colleges made a point of involving students on a 


regular basis in their student service operation. There did not 


appear to be a single student advisory group that was involved in 


student service program development. Two colleges indicated that 


they were planning programs of this nature but four others indicated 


that they felt this type of student involvement to be inappropriate. 


Reasons given for not involving students included the relatively 


short tenure of students in the college, a lack of interest by 


students in this kind of activity and finally a lack of sufficient 
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maturity among students to become effectively involved with the 
multiplicity of issues encompassed in a planning and development 
program. 

The implementation of program activities that would lead 
to greater student involvement depends on the willingness and skills 
of staff members to involve students in more than a perfunctory way. 
Both a lack of willingness and a lack of any sound knowledge about 
how to implement such a program were observed obstacles to involving 
students. While skills could be acquired, willingness depends on a 
basic conceptual commitment. Perhaps greater opportunities for 
relevant in-service education would assist in fostering the 


development of this conceptual commitment. 


The Potential of Residence Programs 


It has been argued by many practitioners and researchers 
that a residence program can enhance a student's postsecondary 
education academically and enrich his opportunities for personal 
growth and development. A residence program for a regional college 
serving often thousands of square miles would seem to be an imperative. 


This is not to suggest that students should be required to participate 


in a college residence program. The college should, however, be 


directly involved in providing the opportunity for low cost college 
housing that could also be used by students, faculty and counsellors 
as a living-learning laboratory. 

At the present time most colleges compile a list of 


available housing in the area of the college and, except for 


occasional updating of that list, accept this as the limit of 
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their responsibility. Not one college was involved in the development 
or operation of a residence program, not did many staff members 

appear to be conversant with the possibilities of such a program. 
Prerequisites to the development of a residence program include 

staff enlightenment on the possibilities of such a program and a 


full investigation of possible funding sources. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action 
The findings generated by the responses: to the ISCF and 
the interview data and from the impressions arising out of college 
visits led to the formulation of seven action oriented recommendations. 
1. Colleges throughout the province should develop both 
comprehensive and voluntary educational testing programs to 
supplement those offered by Canada Manpower. I1t seems unrealistic 
to assume that counsellors and advisers can begin to have enough 
information about students to help them identify several alternatives 
and to choose wisely from among them. If necessary, colleges should 
receive assistance in this effort from the provincial Department of 
Education in the form of salary provisions for skilled psychometrists. 
2. Colleges throughout the province should undertake internal 
studies relating to the definition of 
This definition exercise will probably demand the presence of an 
outside consultant and a temporary salary provision for research 


assistance. If possible this activity should be undertaken 


cooperatively by all of the colleges. 
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3. A system-wide effort should be made to develop a workable 
model) for program articulation. Too often, the. failure of student 
service units to communicate effectively with other organizational 
parts, particularly the teaching faculty, is a most restrictive 
force in the student service program. Not only does this failure 
serve to obscure a basic commonality of goals but it creates a 
destructive adversary relationship which fosters suspicion and 
distrust. In attempting to carry out a recommendation of this kind 
a key concept is involvement. The model cannot be constructed and 
applied by student service staff alone. It must also involve 
faculty, students and central administration staff. 

4. The provincial Department of Education, in conjunction with 
the colleges, should develop comprehensive programs for the 
professional development of the student service staffs. This is 
perhaps the single most restrictive factor in program development. 
Many of the ee eae staff are uninformed concerning developments 
in their field and have little time to devote to professional 
development. No attempt has been made to introduce programs from 
which the whole staff can benefit. The result has been an absence 
of forward-looking excited staffs. 

5. Each college should make a greater attempt to involve 


students in the planning, development and operation of its student 
service program. The success of the implementation of this 
recommendation presumes the successful accomplishment of Recommendation 


4. It is only through greater exposure to programs that have 


advanced in involving students that skills related to fostering 


greater student participation can be gained. 
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6. The nine public colleges of British Columbia should form a 
province-wide student service council. This council should be open 
to all professional members of the various student service staffs 
and should undertake among its main functions the fostering of 
better inter-institutional communication and cooperation for the 
purpose of program development, the formation of a research committee 
to do ongoing work in the area of both staff and student needs, and 
the formulation of a basic student service position paper which 
will reflect the basic aims and orientation of student service 
professionals in the British Columbia public colleges. 

7. Specific attention should be given to the staffing, 
budgeting and administration of the student service programs in 
Colleges 8 and 9. Given the findings of this study, the investigation 
should be conducted by the institutions themselves with budgetary 
assistance from the Department of Education. Consultative assistance 


should also be made available. 


Further Research and Study 


If the student service programs of the British Columbia 
colleges are to expand to meet the ever increasing demands of 
heterogeneous populations, if they are to effectively support the 
instructional program and if they are to be active agents in promoting 


institutional development, it is imperative that information concerning 


student service operations be as complete as possible. This study 


suggested that while there are many areas where additional information 


would be helpful, there are several areas which seem to demand more 


pressing attention than others. Five areas have been identified as 
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the most pressing for further research. For the purpose of emphasis, 
they are stated here as questions that demand answers. 

1. Are current student service activities meeting the needs of 
students as the students themselves perceive these needs? If a 
principle purpose of these services is to meet student needs, the 
students' opinions on scope, quality and need for improvement must 
be determined. This is not, however, as simple as it sounds and 
will require a very sensitive and observant person to create an 
instrument that will illuminate underlying needs. 

2. What factors account for the consistent: differences in 
perception between instructional and non-instructional personnel? 
Both groups ostensibly share the same objectives although their 
roles in the educational process differ. Too often the fact that 
cooperation and communication between the two is less than good has 
had ramifications for the effectiveness of both. 

3. Just what does the counsellor in a community college do? 
Inherent in this question are a number of sub-questions. Is the 
counsellor a generalist or a specialist? What kind of training 
should he have? To what degree should he be involved in the 
performance of routine activities? What degree of autonomy from 
constraints should he enjoy? If he is not expected to perform a 
multiplicity of functions, who will take some of them off of his 
hands? These questions should be addressed to both researchers and 
practitioners working in concert. 

4. How much influence does Canada Manpower exert on student 


service operation? The sub-questions associated with this major 


question include, but are not limited to, the role Canada Manpower 
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plays in career counselling and graduate placement. Questions 
concerning the impact of Canada Manpower on counselling? swidance, 
testing and educational change must also be investigated. What 
practices are positive and which are restrictive? How can the 
activities of Canada Manpower be used as a valuable supplement to, 


rather than a determinant of, program planning and development? 


5. What do student services really cost and what are the returns? 


Unless the effort to cost analyze student services is made and the 
formula applied to other educational processes, student services 
will continue to receive the most severe criticisms during times 
of budget shortage. Unless student service staffs can defend their 
program in terms of particular objectives and costs, growth and 


development will continue to be exceptionally difficult. 
SUMMARY 


This chapter reviewed the purposes of the study and the 
methods used to analyze the data. The findings of the study were 
summarized under the categories of system-wide profiles, differences 
between groups and differences among colleges. The conclusions 
concerned the definition and emphasis of counselling; the role of 
Canada Manpower; intra- and inter-college relationships; the 
professional development of student service staff; complacency among 
staff members; the issue of evaluation; issues related to facilities, 
staffing and budgeting; the involvement of students; and the 


potential of residence programs. 
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seven recommendations for action by colleges and the 
Provincial Department of Education were advanced. These were 
directed toward improving student services on a system-wide basis. 
Educational testing was perceived as requiring immediate attention. 
It was recommended that program definition, articulation and 
student service evaluation receive grass-roots and system-wide 
improvement. Better provision for effective professional development 
was seen as an area which required perhaps the most pressing attention. 
Greater involvement of students was urged but was seen as dependent 
on the success of a professional development program. The issue of 
better inter-institutional communication and cooperation was given 
special attention with a recommendation for the establishment of a 
provincial student service council. Finally, it was recommended 
that budgeting, staffing and administration of student services at 
Colleges 8 and 9 receive specific attention. 

Five recommendations were made for further study and research. 
Student needs as expressed by students must be assessed as they 
relate to the student service program. Reasons for differences 
between the perceptions of instructional and non-instructional 
personnel must be discovered and examined in detail. The function of 
counselling and the role of the counsellor must be more clearly 


defined. The total impact of Canada Manpower is not really known 


and should be carefully examined. Strict cost assessment for 


. ° ta 
student services should be conducted and their raison d'étre 


expounded. 
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American Association of Community and Junior Colles 
13 


April 30, 1973 


Mr. Andrew Hendry 

Department of Educational Administration 
fie University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta Canada 


MR. HENDRY, this letter authorizes you to modify and use the "Inventory of 
Semected College Functions" which was developed by Dr. Max Raines as a part 
Semewotudy completed for the American Association of Junior Colleges. ‘The 
Mesociation would appreciate receiving a copy of the inventory that is. 
Mecd) for the study of Canadian Colleges and a copy of the final report. 


Best wishes on your study. I look forward to hearing from you. 


ce 
ypeincerely, 


Richard E. Wilson 
Vice President for Prosr--- 


One Dipont Circle /N.W./ Suite 410/ Washington/D.C. 20036 / 202-293-7054 
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Letter to British Columbia Public Colleges Requesting 
Their Participation in the Study 
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THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION PROJECT 


SPONSORED BY 190 


THE W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 7, CANADA 


October 6, 1973 


| am writing to request your assistance in carrying out a study of student 
personnel services in the British Columbia public colleges. The study is 
part of my work in The University of Alberta's College Administration 
Project and will constitute the basis of my doctoral dissertation in 
Educational Administration. 


All colleges provide a variety of non-instructional services, but as yet 
these have received little research attention. By constructing a profile 

of the perceived degree of implementation, quality and need for improvement 
of twenty-one basic student personnel functions, | hope to provide summaries 
and analyses that will be both interesting and useful to each participating 
col-lege. 


The study focuses on three basic questions: a) To what degree are each of 
the twenty-one functions implemented; b) what is the perceived quality of 
each function and c) what is the perceived need for improving the performance 


of each function. 


My specific request is that | be given permission to visit your college 
during the month of November. During that visit | would administer a 
questionnaire to members of the administrative staff and selected members 
of the instructional and non-instructional staff. In addition, | would 
request the opportunity to interview several selected persons about the 
Student personnel program and to gather background information on the 


college. 


| hope you will agree to participate and | look forward to the opportunity 


Of visiting your campus in November. | will write you again to arrange 


a convenient time to visit your college after | hear from you. Your 
cooperation in making this study possible will be greatly appreciated. 


Cordially yours, 


Andrew M. Hendry 
AMH/pk 
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Appendix C 
Letter to British Columbia Public Colleges 


Requesting Specific Assistance 
During Two-Day Visitation 


Tos - 


THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION PROJECT ae 


SPONSORED BY 


THE W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 7, CANADA 


Thank you for agreeing to participate in a study of student 
personnel services in the British Columbia public colleges. 


| plan to spend two days at each college. During that time | 
will distribute and collect a questionnaire. The proposed schedule for 
visiting each college is enclosed. If the days proposed for your college 
are unacceptable, please contact me at your earliest opportunity. 


During the visit | will require the following specific assistance: 
1. A faculty roster from which to select a random sample. 


2. A letter of introduction to those asked to complete the question- 
naire. | would like to meet personally with as many respondents 


as possible. 


3. Assistance in identifying professional, non-instructional staff 
who perform activities related to student personnel functions. 


4. Assistance in arranging appointments with several non-instructional 
personnel for the purpose of gathering basic institutional data. 
(These might include the Principal, the Director of Student 
Services, the Director of Counselling, the Registrar and the 


Bursar.) 


The total sample will include as many professional, non-instruc- 
tional personnel as possible and at least an equal number of faculty. A 
Sample copy of the questionnaire is enclosed. 


Sincerely, 


AMH/pk 
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ENSTITUTIONAL DATA 
(Interview Guide) 


Rastrcution: 


Enrollment Data: 


RR A NS A ES A SS NE 


Age of Institution: 


Pisco ws the ratio of instructional stare to. non 
instructional staff (professional level)? 


What percentage of the institutional budget is devoted 
specifically to student personnel services (as defined 
by the institution)? 


Is there an officer designated to cond take the 
student Personnel Program? 


His/her title: 
Is he/she classified as faculty or administration? 
other 


To whom does he/she report? 


eee eee (fe oe WOU, NR eee 
Which offices report specifically to this person? 
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Ace there functions described in the Inventory which 
aré not classified as student personnel services? 
If so, which ones and how are they classified? 


Which functions described in the Inventory are performed 
jointly by the college and an outside agency? 

Should the college be more or less involved in the per- 
formance of these functions? 


Does the college perform functions not described in the 
Inventory? (e.g., housing, health services, work study 
programs), 


eee ectpnecenceee ce oc aE ACA CE SCS LCL OIC LEE SOL LCC LLL ALCL CESSES OSL GS SAS CED EC ELEC E ELSON LIT SLES OD NCA, 


Are there student personnel services or functions which 
the college considers to be unique or particularly in- 
portant? (These may or may not be functions described 


in the Inventory). 
TT ee eae | 


PS a a I ET LT Te ad 


What do you feel are the three most pressing needs in 
the student servoce area? 
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INVENTORY 
of 


SELECTED COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


Andrew Hendry 
Department of Educational 
Administration 
The University of Alberta 
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FOREWORD 


Colleges provide a variety of functions to support 
instruction, meet student needs, and foster institutional 
development, The nature and performance of these functions 
varies considerably. Differences may be related to var- 
ations an size, type, location, institutional commitmens, 
etc. This Inventory of Selected College Pinout ons nis 
been developed to measure the perceptions of college staff 
concerning the scope, quality and need for the improvement 
of the performance of these functions. 

Information obtained from the Inventory will be 
Earetully analyzed and»wild, provide the basis for aude- 
scriptive and comparative study of Student Personnel 
Programs, 

I believe that you will find your participation 


to be professionally stimulating and I sincerely appreciate 


your cooperation, 


Andrew Hendry 

Department of Educational 
Administration 

The University Of vAlberta 
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DIRECTIONS 


Bovervory Of Selected Colleze Functions 

Miers wodnited lser contains «2 lret of Eas -one 
functions Ltiveisivital that syou READ, THE WESCRIFTTONSeOr 
PiiE # UNCP IO! RoLCARerUBLY  BevORS RESPONDING. Whide ie ae- 
Scriptions are intended Bo be as definitiversas possibies 
they are not definitions; consequently, you should read for 
the central theme and Steer Ol the esc DikeOnyemeAet en 
readings the description yo4 are asked to judge) the scone of 
Sees function in your college. tne. qualia tye ot, thas Ba megmer. 
pad yOur Opinion of the need form improvement of, thebper- 


formance of the activities associated with the rae ae grace ly 


For the purpose of this Inventory scope is defined 
as the degree to which you perceive tne college” performing 
Berange of activities associated with the function, You 


are asked to judge the scope ona scale pores “Meryerproaa 


ena “very limited." 

Quality is defined as the degree to which you per- 

ceive the function to be effectively performed. You are 
sked to judge the quality on a scale between “very good” 
Baa “very poor.” 

The need for improvement category simply requests 
your judgment of the relative urgency for improving the 
meerormance Of the Tunction., You are asked to express need 
ror improvement on a scale between “urgent” and "no need,” 


[llustration: 
Need for 
Scope Quality Improvement 


Function 


1. Pre-college information 


Interpretation: 


The perception of the respondent is that the 
SOllege performs a “limited" range of pre-college infor- 
mation activities and that the quality of the activities 
performed is "satisfactory." The need to improve this 
function is judged to be “strong,” but not urgent. 


Develonmental Factors 
In addition, you are asked to judge tne relative 
Impact of each of 14 DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS on the total 


student versonnel service program, You will be asked to 
Judy, re the relative impact of each factor on a scale between 


"Very positive" and "very negative." 
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DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED SPUDENT PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS 


. 
© 
) 


eee tire (PRE-COLLEGE INFORMATIONAL FUNCTION, “Those 
activities of tne colleze designed to communicate with 
prospective students as well as those closely related 


to them (e.g. teachers, family members, etc.) and 
through such communication (1) to encourage post-high 
pengelreducation, (2) to descrive coliese oe 
pooies,;, (3) to/smteroret any requirements for entering 
EhemoOVleseiGr Ses various srogremowtends Ce) J 
a@genurry sources of assistance for reacning a decisio 
about-collese attendance, 
PWpuUStraved ASsienments: conferring ws tome, school 
PEC sess. Wle ae Ing (GeSCrLuyl Ve DPOChines vere. 
handling correspondence requesting college information 
mae ed BUC « 


<3 


Zeewi nie MSOUCATIONALM TesSTING FUNCTION,  Thosemactivities of 
the college designed to assess by standardized testing 
procedures tnose abilities, avtitudes, achievements, 
and other personality variables which (1) are con- 
sidered Syncs in educat Lonee and vocational 
appraisal of oe and/or (2) those which are 
helpful in appre sing Their educational wpregmess (2% 
the college. 
blilustrated Assignments: avsineg al varrety or 
BOvent Lak MeAsurins 1nStruUmeics. Wes ced mimtscems ne 
Fests GO. 2COUDS OL SuUudenys acd, PSeCVELODI nem nomae Live 
Corer tne -COler en, rs uc. 
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SENSE SAPPLICANT APPRAISAL FUNCTION, “Those eS Crm vena e sal On 
Sie Cobwhece Gesigned to obtain, Organize, anc appraise 
Sienificant background information for each student +0 
determine (1) his eligibility for admission to either 
themcoblege or to various courses and eabpavenueih isk Vy Olan pm we! 
the college, (2) pis probable chances smon ouccessvin 
Various courses and curricula, and (3) Janye condimevons 
or restrictions to be imposed on his admission or 
re-admission, 
Tilustrated Assienments: evalua ting transcripts and 
test results ..... serving on an admissions committee 
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THe APPOICANT CONSULTING FUNCTION. Those activities 
of the college designed to schedule and conduct con- 
terences with appiicants (andes lance ore arise a 
groups) who may seek or need staff assistance ee 
taining to their (1) admission to the college, 
anticipated problems in attending collere, (3 3) oe 
tion of vocational and educational objectives, Be 
(4) selection of courses to fulfill curricular 
requirements, 

Jiimstrated Assignments interpreting) testimesmits 
Pacanteeach in erat Gee re curricular requirement 
ee aos wun vstudentseith, selecting courses) 2... 
oC. 
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Sheet UDEhT INDUCTIVE: FUNCTION. Those Seen ae of 
the college designed to acquaint entering student 
(just prior to class attendance) with the plant and 
Stas. uresources, student, activitwesss colsece 
Procedunes ,i and) reculataions: ofc theneoliweges 

LA lesiirescve dav ssienments s 9 training student Bee S 
MUbA Line renetine sandentuservices) L2..evesoieaim 
college expectations and procedures ..e-. pie 
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hte. UD2NT REGISTRATION, PUNCT ION, «= Those. activi tees 
Of sene-college desiened—to. (1) ‘ofricially resister 
Sstucencs, (29 collect demographic data, (3) expedite 
academic regulations, and (4) initiate and meinvain 
official records of each student's academic progress 
and status. 

Pel Liustracved AS 
and data proces 
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CrAGesi eres ,uet 


5 designing registration. forms 
eednrest iti. . Proce ssitiat class 
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Pie SnyHeNy? , RECORDS. FUNCTION. Those. Behl va ties fo. 
the college designed to establish and maintain a 
cumulative record of student development as rerlected 
in skills he develops, ACER VT beSu Li Wh 1C ite Meat ere 
patec, employment in. which he is involved, awards he 
receives, and judsment rating of starf members 
Plier ee pee lLomen a « developing system for 

Sane intro maintaining policy for 
confident sial handling of student personnel records 
coece preparing recommendations for senior scolieces 
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oe This ets ONTEROIRG A Konu lO, THoge ae eir rt weet or Tene 
college designed to provide orranized ZrOup texperi- i 
ences Ha students conducted by C01) © Ses Gate nombers, 
focused upon needs of the student and with emphasis 
upon (1) adjustment to the collere orozram, (2) 
formulation of Bea lust iOsand ysat near ro lahcmnor tne 
BuGure , and (3) effective.use of coldese and community 


BEeSOurces.. 


Likustrated assiznments: conducting orientation 
CUS GOS Lies as i eos OCCUDA DIO Meal are mation 
Meee veachin: er1ective study sills 7a... pla ning 


COSCO (COND Cs emameus ee 


re a nr tn en NS nee renee 


Me po LUE ADVISORY FUNCTION! (Those ~ctiaictiues of 
THe 260 .bece desiened «to, bring each student ~imto Inds — 
Veguabeand CONtINVing contact witha coflece starr 
member qualified to advise the student regarding such 
Meruers OS Gl), Se lecGiGn.o1,.counses Inova ben thie 
student is eligible and which are consistent with his 
Curricular’ choice as well as any occupstaonel or senior 
college preferences he may have, (Arlee Gal adda ceLO Mm akole 


Beacennc progress, (3) effective metnoge mt .seuay. 
and (4) identification, of specific resources within 
the college or community that might meet the special 
needs” ge Sere MSc eoeircs 


Illustrated Assienments: scheduling advisees in 
Sieccs Shilo Segre a tele senior college requirements 
Gane we ner previne. Study “Sky iiswco -iG ividual advisees 


@eeeee etc, 


10, THE STUDENT COUNSELING FUNCTION. hose consulting 
Bepivities Or professionally trained counselors 
designed to aid students who seek or reed special 
assistance in’ (1) formulating “wocational or “educe- 
Hionalesoals) (2) clarifyine therm baste velies, 
attitudes, “interests ‘and abi Libies Csreriomt ity ine 
and resolvins vroblems which may be interfering with 

their educational progress, and (4) identifying 
appropriate sources of assistance for solving more 
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INVENTORY OF SELECTED COLLEGE FUNCTIONS 


Response Sheet 


Instituti 
: oes Your Position 


Please express your opinion of each of the following by placing a (7) in the appropriate column 


1. The scope of the implementation of each function in your college. 
2. The quality of the performance of each function. 


The need for improving the performance of each function. 


Familiarize yourself with the description of the function before responding. 


Need for 
Quality Improvement 


Function 


Pre-coltlege information 
Educational testing 
Applicant appraisal 
Applicant consultation 
Student induction 
Student registration 
Student records 

Group orientation 
Student advising 


Student counseling 


Career information 


Academic regulation 


Social regulation 


Student self-government 


Co-curricular activity 


Financial assistance 
Graduate placement 

Program articulation 

Student personnel evaluation 


In-service education 


Administrative organization 


PLEASE COMPLETE ROTH SIDES NF THIS SHEET 
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DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS 


A variety of factors have been identified which can have an impact on the 
development and operation of student personnel programs. Please indicate your judgment 
of the relative impact of each of the following by placing a check mark (/) on the 
gecale for each factor. 


Explanations A check under very positive indicates that the respondent perceives 
the factor as contributing very positively to the developnent and overation of the 
total student personnel program. A checx under generally restrictive or very 
restrictive indicates that this factor is restricting development and operation, 

A check under equally balanced indicates that tne factor has both a positive and 
a restrictins impact. on the operation and development of the program (e.g., for 
some functions and activities the factor has a positive impact but for others 

it has a negative impact). 


Very Generally Equally Generally Very 
FACTORS Positive Positive Balanced Restrictive Restrictive 
Physical facilities oe 
Equipment siatavelolere eheielere dlcleie) oleis eiiofaralevek! ietel'e) olevensteleletetat suelelstetelsreteriicieaecdneretcrenoncterenareters 
Clerical assistance SO mod CO AOU UDO GUO UOUOU 00.0 COmoO dod Guagoou doa co coldodcnoAgaddc 
Size of staff Sieh ewe ade ol oi 4d a Wary aw a wth wd Sie QI wre Wlatel arated staverpeatgeer elm etear le sieree Temmeerarets 


Holding power for staff @ee ee ese ene Riioce oe shenere. a euereelevsketcrencraleteretetetinectcte eeceeee acc oe ee oe eoeeen 


Clarity of institutional 


goals aie) Sparro exe “Serer dy ais: 6 6 evens c.rerwael Jies ovevelerecatene encisrdcs auevetetonereroe reverie enercactoretetenerars 


Support from 
administration Reatlar a oaatetaiatte iol ateleroicreiekeie sleneneiae eer te RE PEAT eA aeons 


Support from faculty tees tac gitcg tata olen Dieve Gee DS tea Sie lara: Ue -atacauel ler elalele exe Liar croieietaterevevelerematelelenatorsteeaveticcstes 


Clarity of staff roles Pn i Lae eeu gard eG eile, oLpol wil ote eleleler erate a evelliave etele steneroreherenl Uetoyensiehetetsiee ats 


Response of students Peet Weve cetera ter arecdeievavee eieil evarencllietalateteletereisloners: CleceWenciohenerclenelorel irsletaterstetersreronere 
In-service training eoeoeoe oa PEE PE ee rs ree rE SE Ar OP ERO RON FS Pike hee 
Workable ideas cd Se cteele in Rahs We web wie s Ue eeerea sete | vie cts carne ein ct eerie tee 


Professional competency 
of staff at ee echt elediers 


a hele waa oe earlobe Sb pees chat) Seca Eee 


Staff cohesiveness and 
cooperation RA here re 


«a alte ial CUED dea ek ated See See eee ete cee 


Your involvement with the student personnel program: 
very extensive extensive moderate limited not involved 


Your rating of the overall student personnel programs 
very good good satisfactory poor very poor 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION 
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Table 19 


Scope: College 1 
N = 4 


2 Es ce ee ee 
Ce 


Function Mean Rank De De 
ee ee ee 0 ne ene Pee Pe OL 
1. Pre-college information be, fa.'D 185 
2. Educational testing 2.86 15.0 1.03 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.00 13.6 . 88 
4. Applicant consultation 3.07 Lked 92 
5. Student induction 2. OO 1520 LQ 
6. Student registration 3.93 i, © 13 
7. Student records 3.29 3.0 .80 
8. Group orientation 3.14 9.5 ay) 
9. Student advising 3.07 Lin's 1.0% 
10. Student counselling 3.86 2.0 Oe) 
11. Career information 2.49 17.0 80 
12. Academic regulation 3. bs 9.5 -95 
13. Social regulation 2.86 15.0 1. 93 
14. Student self-government 2s Oh 19.0 169 
15. Co-curricular activity 3250 6.0 94 
16. Financial assistance Ser! 4.5 o5 
17. Graduate placement 2001 18.0 1.20 
18. Program articulation 3.21 8.0 97 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.29 20.0 ~91 
20. In-service education 2.14 21.0 95 

36236 y Pra «93 


21. Administrative organization 
ee Se 
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Table 20 


Scope: College 2 
N =422 


oe ee ee en ne ee TLE My ee 
SS ee 


Function Mean Rank ea 

1. Pre-college information cee By 2.0 61 
2. Educational testing eo: PAV OL 
3. Applicant appraisal 2.04 15.0 af) 
4. Applicant consultation Se 30 4.0 .74 
J. Student induction ZO 14.0 Se. 
6. Student registration 3.91 di es 
7. Student records oes P50 Ble 8 | 
8. Group orientation Lats Lao 94 
9. Student advising i  @ 0 84 
10. Student counselling Seo0 .0 74 
11. Career information rapes I) Hl ee) 95 
12. Academic regulation 2299 16.0 deg OL 
13. Social regulation 2.00 3, -99 
14. Student self-government 2573 125 .88 
fo. COsCULTICUlar aACtIVLCY S00 a) -95 
16. Financial assistance esi!) 4.0 .80 
17. Graduate placement 2.14 18.0 94 
18. Program articulation 3.05 9.0 05 
19. Student personnel evaluation d bPeto 6) 2Y20 .89 
20. In-service education pda bh jor 8) .70 
Bye Y 6.0 84 


21. Administrative organization 
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Table 21 
seopes: College 3 
N = 19 


Function 


. Pre-college information 
. Educational testing 
Applicant appraisal 
Applicant consultation 
Student induction 
Student registration 
Student records 


Group orientation 


So ON HD MH &F WH NH 


Student advising 


1 
>) 


Student counselling 


- Career information 


an 
No 


. Academic regulation 


hon 
Ww 


Social regulation 


= 
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. Student self-government 


. Co-curricular activity 


a 
nu 


- Financial assistance 


— 
—~S 


. Graduate placement 


= 
[o-2) 


. Program articulation 


Student personnel evaluation 


fb 
\o 


20. In-service education 


21. Administrative organization 
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Table 22 


Scope: College 4 
N= 19 


8Nee—s=$mmmsmmmmSSmSmSSSaS 


Function Mean Rank De 
1. Pre-college information 5°55 4.0 owls 
2. Educational testing 2.42 1710 84 
3. Applicant appraisal 2295 7.0 1038 
4. Applicant consultation STG i 9) 13 
5. Student induction 2.35 14.0 LAL 
6. Student registration 3.68 Z'0 Or 
7. Student records 31.32 6.0 .89 
8. Group orientation 2.37 18:5 d.'O7 
9. Student advising 563 -0 eof) 
10. Student counselling SASF a8) -90 
11. Career information 2.74 12/0 1.10 
12. Academic regulation 2.79 1440 Sees 
13. Social regulation 1.79 Zi. 0 292 
14. Student self-government Zee 18.5 in0t 
15. Co-curricular activity 22°58 14.0 ~96 
16. Financial assistance 2.84 9.5 -90- 
17. Graduate placement 2.58 14.0 1.12 
18. Program articulation 2.84 2 1.28 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.24 20.0 1.08 
20. In-service education 2,99 16.0 1.17 
2.89 8.0 egy 
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Function Mean Rank So. De 

1. Pre-college information RAT L040 BS 
2. Educational testing Te. Pela 6, £06 
3. Applicant appraisal ae 80 be 0 ih) 
4. Applicant consultation 34.67 70 i..05 
5. Student induction YL AY) 20.0 1.0m 
6. Student registration 4.27 15.0 «/10 
7. Student records 350 9.0 «99 
8. Group orientation 2.60 19.0 1.06 
9. Student advising 3.80 52.0 94 
10. Student counselling 4.07 20 -46 
11. Career information 3/..00 WAS 1.20 
12. Academic regulation 3.60 8.0 74 
13. Social regulation ys a5 EGR 1.06 
14. Student self-government 3,20 1% 0 BY? 
15. Co-curricular activity 3.00 14.5 1.38 
16. Financial assistance 3.80 5%..0 1.26 
17. Graduate placement 3.07 12.5 1.10 
18. Program articulation 2.87 16.5 99 
19. Student personnel evaluation via. 18.0 1.16 
20. In-service education 3.07 12.5 -/0 
oS 3.0 . 80 
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Table 23 
Scope: College 5 
N= 15 


Administrative organization 
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Table 24 


Scope: College 6 
N= 13 


= eee 
Sc 


Function Mean Rank Ss. D. 

Sa a a a ee ee 
1. Pre-college information 3.69 3.0 63 
2. Educational testing 2&6 18.5 yy 
3. Applicant appraisal Zt 1635 1,20 
4. Applicant consultation 5,09 5. 05 
5. Student induction 2.15 210 99 
6. Student registration 3.54 5.5 1,93 
7. Student records 34.56 oye) .88 
8. Group orientation 2.04 16.5 1.86 
9. Student advising 3.08 12.6 1,32 
10. Student counselling 4.15 1,0 69 
11. Career information 2.85) 150 99 
12. Academic regulation 3,36 9.5 263 
13. Social regulation 2. Sh 20.0 1,03 
14. Student self-government 3.08 125 1.26 
25. Co-curricular activity 3.08 12.5 95 
16. Financial assistance 3.85 2.0 »55 
17. Graduate placement 3.08 12°65 1,38 
18. Program articulation 3.05 9.5 .87 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.46 13.5 1,05 
20. In-service education 3.46 8.0 OY 
3.54 5,5 97 
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Table 25 
Scope: College 7 
N= 14 


ee See eee eee 


Function 


- Pre-college information 
. Educational testing 
Applicant appraisal 
Applicant consultation 
Student induction 
Student registration 
Student records 


Group orientation 
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Student advising 
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. Career information 
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. Financial assistance 
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. Graduate placement 
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. Program articulation 
19. Student personnel evaluation 
20. In-service education 
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Table 26 
Scope: College 8 
N = 16 


eee 


SS SSS SSS 


Function Mean Rank S. By, 
ee eee eee 
1. Pre-college information 3.36 20 74 
2. Educational testing 2.36 22.0 84 
3. Applicant appraisal 2.93 4.0 83 
4. Applicant consultation 3.00 8.9 -68 
5. Student induction 2.64 8.0 84 
6. Student registration 3.94 1.0 6% 
7. Student records 2.64 8.0 74 
8. Group orientation 1.86 18.0 93 
9. Student advising 2.29 5.0 9% 
10. Student counselling 2.64 8.0 84 
11. Career information 2207 17.0 «88 
12. Academic regulation 2.64 8.0 93 
13. Social regulation 2.14 15,0 - 66 
14. Student self-government 2,64 8.0 2.0% 
15. Co-curricular activity 1.79 19.0 1.05 
16. Financial assistance 2.01 14,0 . 76 
17. Graduate placement 2.14 15.0 - 86 
18. Program articulation 2.14 15.0 77 
19. Student personnel evaluation 1.64 20.0 84 
20. In-service education 1.57 21.0 85 
21. Administrative organization 229 13.0 1.14 
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Table 27 


Scope: College 9 
No = 26 


is) 
e) 
3 
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Function Mean 


1. Pre-college information oon SD aon 
2. Educational testing ME ee 20.0 el, 
3. Applicant appraisal 3200 a0 202 
4. Applicant consultation Bye as 2 Pe ks) 
5. Student induction 1.94 19.0 1500 
6. Student registration 3250 Zand -63 
7. Student records 2508 9..0 .83 
8. Group orientation 1.44 AO ee a 
9. Student advising 2:50 Lae, 0 fs (SS) 
10. Student counselling 3.69 1:0 -48 
11. Career information 22D LASS 86 
12. Academic regulation 2eor he 89 
(13. Social regulation Dose 12%5 1.08 
14. Student self-government ORI 85) Ee s0 L302 
aS Co-curricular activity 2.06 Line ZOO 
16. Financial assistance 2.94 6.0 1.00 
17. Graduate placement 2.8 1235 - 60 
18. Program articulation 2.87 7.5 Lado 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2,49 16.0 ae, 
20. In-service education 2.06 173 85 
20 Lay5 86 
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Individual College Profiles: Quality 
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Table 28 


Quality: College 1 
N= 14 


60605060qu_0u0uqagae@a“a?avovoao0?B0aNa@«S<S$q@ooNNeeSsS=$®@msm eee 
Function Mean Rank Sn, Ds 


1. Pre-college information 33.86 30) 86 
2. Educational testing 32 LAS .89 
3. Applicant appraisal Seal V2.5 oe 
4. Applicant consultation 53 2 1245 58 
5. Student induction 32.25 5 . 80 
6. Student registration 4.00 1:0 oD 
7. Student records ee!) 4.0 69 
8. Group orientation 33.07 16.0 -47 
9. Student advising 3329 102.0 94 
10. Student counselling 3298 2.0 .83 
ll. Career information 2379 1845 -80 
12. Academic regulation 3.14 15.0 1.03 
183. Social) regulation 3.36 9.0 93 
14. Student self-government 3.00 IEA . 88 
15. Co-curricular activity 32.50 6.0 «85 
16. Financial assistance 3350 6.0 94 
17. Graduate placement 2271 20.0 73 
18. Program articulation 3243 8.0 85 
19. Student personnel evaluation Za19 1835 ay As) 
20. In-service education 2.57 21.0 -76 
3350 6.0 -94 
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Table 29 


Quality: College 2 
N = 22 


Function Mean Rank Se SDs 


1. Pre-college information 30 2itd .80 
2. Educational testing 2.59 20.0 - 96 
3. Applicant appraisal 2.68 i.d 78 
4. Applicant consultation 3450 one ot 
5. Student induction 29D PB «95 
6. Student registration 3.36 6.0 -90 
7. Student records oi ko) 5) - 66 
8. Group orientation 3S 9.9 af) 
9. Student advising Sutks es) AY 2 2 
10. Student counselling uth DO LOL 
11. Career information 3.45 4.0 80 
12. Academic regulation 2.86 L535 3) 
13. Social regulation 2.86 4 LSS 64 
14. Student self-government 2-95 IBNd $95 
i>. Comcurricular activity 3:09 12.20 75 
16. Financial assistance 3.77 1.0 +69 
17. Graduate placement 2.64 19.10 3 4) 
18. Program articulation 3.18 9.5 96 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.2 21 ..0 -99 
20. In-service education 2.68 Pls 78 
| 7.0 hel 
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Table 30 


Quality: College 3 
N= 19 


Ee ere es 
ee 


Function Mean Rank S« Di 
cl eS ee ee eee meme a hm 
1. Pre-college information Bw 4Z Ze0 .84 
2. Educational testing 2.84 1850 76 
3. Applicant appraisal 3205 955 71 
4. Applicant consultation 3.16 6.5 -96 
5. Student induction 3.05 a5 ja 
6. Student registration 2.84 18.0 - 96 
7. Student records Zio 15.0 sot 
8. Group orientation FOG Ei0 . 88 
9. Student advising 2eGs 122d Pie 
10. Student counselling 2.84 16.0 69 
11. Career information 2.89 1520 81 
12. Academic regulation 320 4.0 ~45 
13. Social regulation Fokk Sal oF 
14. Student self-government 2.42 2440 1.02 
15. Co-curricular activity bees D0 hO 
16. Financial assistance 2.89 L550 -94 
17. Graduate placement 2090 20.0 -90 
18. Program articulation 3.16 6.5 -76 
19. Student personnel evaluation Ze5o E245 ~85 
20. In-service education Zine 4.0 oon 

SiG 4.0 -93 
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Table 31 


Quality: College 4 
N = 19 


Function Mean Rank o« D. 
oS ee: ee eee ar ee rl Neha ee Ld fk 
1. Pre-college information oy Bx.0 84 
2. Educational testing 3.05 9.0 62 
3. Applicant appraisal 2395 BL. 62 
4. Applicant consultation 5.68 1:0 mf 
5. Student induction 2.89 14.5 99 
6. Student registration yA Ai 6.0 “85 
7. Student records 3126 DAO a ais) 
8. Group orientation 2.89 14.55 1.105 
9. Student advising 363 2.0 . 83 
10. Student counselling D237 4.0 -96 
11. Career information 209 LAS oo 
12. Academic regulation yd) ob 262 
“13. Social regulation ab Bel OLE iso wg 
14. Student self-government yen TE) 35 79 
15. Co-curricular activity 3.00 LOL 88 
16. Financial assistance Dictasl: 1 a 299 
17. Graduate placement 2.68 20.0 .89 
18. Program articulation 2.79 18.5 1.03 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.93 21.0 77 
20. In-service education 2.84 17.0 1.07 

2..89 14.5 799 
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Table 32 


Quality: College 5 
NS=815 


a ee 
ee 


Function Mean Rank Sead 
ts ee oe 
1. Pre-college information 3.40 925 91 
2. Educational testing 2267 2040 290 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.60 8.0 19 
4. Applicant consultation 3.40 9.5 oo 
5. Student induction 2.60 21.0 -91 
6. Student registration 3223 50 .80 
7. Student records 3.80 230 ey 
8. Group orientation 3.00 19.0 ats 
9. Student advising Be hc 22> BS Ws 
10. Student counselling 3.80 5 30 68 
11. Career information 3.13 Lie 99 
12. Academic regulation 3.80 50) oh 
13. Social regulation 3.33 JAZ +82 
14. Student self-government 3.43 155 -64 
L545 Coscurriculan activity 3d 1320 .88 
16. Financial assistance Bi o¥, 2.5 92 
17. Graduate placement 3.27 13.0 80 
18. Program articulation 3.07 17.5 -80 
19. Student personnel evaluation 3527, 13740 . 96 
20. In-service education 3.07 17.5 - 80 

343 7,0 . 80 
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Table 33 


Quality: College 6 
nN oe ees 


enn err rt re re meme ern tte a ete hee Nha oe aeil es 
EEE Ee eee 


Function Mean Rank Sf Ds 
anger eh ener gs rn anes at ted dar lieing 
1. Pre-college information Bri 50. 8.0 1D 
2. Educational testing 3.00 16.0 58 
3. Applicant appraisal ne. 8.0 oTD 
4. Applicant consultation 3.69 5:0 PD 
5. Student induction anes 21.0 JOD 
6. Student registration a ik 19.0 LLY 
7. Student records Seok 8.0 25) 
8. Group orientation 2 pele: 5 PZ 
9. Student advising IT | 19.0 Ll 
10. Student counselling 3:92 LoD .86 
11. Career information 292 17.0 . 86 
12. Academic regulation 3.46 0) 66 
13. Social regulation 50 Ae) 705 
14. Student self-government Syd Es) 150 .80 
>. “Co-curricular “activity S25 EOS #73 
16. Financial assistance eye lcd Jean 64 
17. Graduate placement 3.15 13.0 1.28 
18. Program articulation Zk23 1 .93 
19. Student personnel evaluation top hf 19.0 -60 
20. In-service education 3.08 15.0 1.04 

55 13.0 .80 
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Table 34 


Quality: College 7 
N = 24 


i te ale 2 Ge ee 
eee ee 


Function Mean Rank So. D. 
rc ee ee ee 
1. Pre-college information ee yiih 220) On 
2. Educational testing 2.79 LGa5 - 80 
3. Applicant appraisal 2.09 16.5 .80 
4. Applicant consultation 3.36 Sa) -93 
5. Student induction 2.36 220.0 «63 
6. Student registration 3.07 12.5 83 
7. Student records 3.14 1v.0 pee | 
8. Group orientation 3.00 14.0 .68 
9. Student advising 3.64 300 84 
10. Student counselling 4.43 E20 -65 
11. Career information Zang 16.3 1565 
12. Academic regulation Ja36 = 03 
13. Social regulation 3.29 8.0 ee 
14. Student self-government 243 19.0 «90 
15. Co-curricular activity 3229 8.0 ane 
16. Financial assistance 3.24 10.0 -80 
17. Graduate placement 3229 8.0 83 
18. Program articulation 3.07 12.5 -92 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.64 20.0 «Ge 
20. In-service education 2089 16.5 - 80 

ie pe 4.0 «Oo 
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Table 35 
Quality: College 8 
N = 16 
Se 
Function Mean Rank Se 
1. Pre-college information 3.00 ie A) ow 
2. Educational testing S107 4.5 1.00 
3. Applicant appraisal ney OW) 4.5 83 
4. Applicant consultation 3.07 ee) -62 
5. Student induction Zuid hk 10.0 Cr aS 
6. Student registration 3.36 1.0 HO) 
7. Student records 2.64 120 74 
8. Group orientation 2:30 bets owe 
9. Student advising 3.07 2 pp eS) 
10. Student counselling a. 14 <Q 86 
11. Career information Zs) 1425 65 
ey Academic regulation 2.00 S$.) 105 
13. Social regulation 2.64 2. Oo 74 
14. Student self-government 2.49 8.) «AQ 
a5... Co-Curricular activity 2.00 13D - 88 
16. Financial assistance 2.64 120 ae 
17. Graduate placement 2.36 16.0 .93 
18. Program articulation 2029 Pr ga 8) pr ee 
19. Student personnel evaluation 1.86 20.0 . 86 
20. In-service education 1.79 21.0 89 
2.00 LESS 88 
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Table 36 


Quality: College 9 
N = 16 


Ge  — —— —————— ee 


Function Mean Rank Se Ds 


1. Pre-college information 2.94 8.0 aid 
2. Educational testing 2.44 £65 ihre Bt 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.06 4.0 85 
4. Applicant consultation 367 350 81 
5. Student induction ZiL9 19.0 29n 
6. Student registration 3.44 ZO 109 
7. Student records 3200 Seis -63 
8. Group orientation be9s 21:0 ATE 
9. Student advising 2.56 14.0 1.09 
10. Student counselling 4.00 LEO 22 
11. Career information 2.69 i2eD 95 
12. Academic regulation 2.69 120 «95 
aa Social regulation 3.00 55 Leo 
14. Student self-government 2.95 1025 1.06 
i>. GCo-curricular activity ZO 15.0 Lalo 
16. Financial assistance 2.94 8.0 Aes: 
17. Graduate placement Zet9 10.5 .68 
18. Program articulation 2.94 8.0 1.06 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2.44 L695 «63 
20. In-service education Za 19 19.0 83 
2.49 19.0 Ree: 
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Appendix H 


Individual College Profiles: Need for Improvement 
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Table 37 


Need for Improvement: College 1 
N= 14 


ee" 
Sp SES a 
a SIE DDE ITER IDLO EDO LET RET. OECTA EIDE ARO 


Function Mean Rank SOs 


1. Pre-college information 2.86 Bo . 86 
2. Educational testing 5300 1020 bee 8 8 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.00 1020 96 
4. Applicant consultation 3.00 10.0 . 68 
5. Student induction Se a4 6.0 Ieee, 
6. Student registration 2224 2055 oie 
7. Student records Aes 1S25 276 
8. Group orientation 3200 1050 £55 
9. Student advising S22 SH 8) 97 
10. Student counselling 2249 L520 .89 
11. Career information 3.43 220 85 
12. Academic regulation 37.00 10.0 1.04 
13. Social regulation 2.14 20:5 . 86 
14. Student self-government 2357 1335 be OZ 
15; Co=curricular activity 22,06 ns) 1235 
16. Financial assistance 2.64 | agra) sie), 
17. Graduate placement 3230 ee) BB AS ¥ 
18. Program articulation 32.07, 720 See 
19. Student personnel evaluation 53236 StS .93 
20. In-service education 3259 750 94 
te 16.0 F207 
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Table 38 


Need for Improvement: College 2 
Ne = 22 


SS a ww eg pe 


Function Mean Rank S» Ds 

1. Pre-college information 329 4.0 98 
2. Educational testing 3.45 Te 5 -96 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.00 9.5 93 
4. Applicant consultation 25 82 L6;.°5 .66 
5. Student induction 3. ah wee) <94 
6. Student registration 2s Sh 14:0 +97 
7. Student records 2 9 Be Pe re 
8. Group orientation 3.00 9.5 283 
9. Student advising 2282 Lée 5 ~8D 
10. Student counselling 3.00 9.5 102 
11. Career information 3x kG 6.5 91 
12. Academic regulation 23.95 Ls. 5 <9 
‘13. Social regulation Bodo 21.0 30k 
14. Student self-government 3.00 om L. 23 
15. Co-curricular activity 28) I2e 5 -90 
16. Financial assistance 2.86 15.0 83 
17. Graduate placement 3.45 5 . 86 
18. Program articulation 2.73 18.0 1.03 
19. Student personnel evaluation Sie ie 3.0 .95 
20. In-service education 3.18 6.5 80 
2 9 LO.5 - 82 
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Table 39 


Need for Improvement: College 3 
N = 19 


v0—e—6—e—Nnwnwaua09SSSe 


21. Administrative organization 


I 


Function Mean Rank SareDs 

1. Pre-college information 3200 L2a> of5 
2. Educational testing 3532 6.5 Lies 
3. Applicant appraisal 2.89 L655 -99 
4. Applicant consultation 3.00 Lae 120 
5. Student induction He 3)5) La eh 
6. Student registration Soh )19) LO? 
7. Student records Bir ha On me 
8. Group orientation Sait TORO 94 
9. Student advising Saaz Gy voz 
10. Student counselling 3203 220 -90 
11. Career information 3.58 3.0 -90 
12. Academic regulation 2808 18.0 150F 
13. Social regulation 2205 2ie0 behs 
14. Student self-government 2395 14.5 Ly 
15. Co-curricular activity Wan 3). 19.0 L262 
16. Financial assistance 3205 LEO 1.08 
17. Graduate placement 3279 0 oe 
18. Program articulation Sea 0 -90 
19. Student personnel evaluation 32h 8.5 92 
20. In-service education 2209 Loe -99 
2eae 20.0 aS 
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Table 40 


Need for Improvement: College 4 
N = 19 


Function Mean Rank SSA 3 

1. Pre-college information 5.57 6.0 Lae: 

2. Educational testing 2295 Bie rc) ai i | 

3. Applicant appraisal 2274 3 ae fae 

4. Applicant consultation 2°65 1650 -90 

5. Student induction oi soy 4 0 1.06 

6. Student registration 3.16 BES aks. 

7. Student records 2.89 16.0 Lee 

8. Group orientation 5632 6.0 1242 

9. Student advising 2.58 20.0 96 

10. Student counselling 3.00 1570 . 88 
11. Career information 3.74 120 .O7 
12. Academic regulation 2294 3 i ho) Leis 
13. Social regulation aay a we AU) L256 
14. Student self-government Site sme Pa0) L383 
15. Co-curricular activity 3205 ge Lars 
16. Financial assistance 3.42 S25 377 
17. Graduate placement 3263 700 1.07 
18. Program articulation 3326 oo 96 
19. Student personnel evaluation 3.42 sph) 1.07 
20. In-service education 2.95 14.5 1.18 
3°05 i ok -91 
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Table 41 


Need for Improvement: College 5 
N= 15 


Function Mean Rank Se Ds 

1. Pre-college information 3e20 5.0 sia, 
2. Educational testing 320 53.0 1.08 
3. Applicant appraisal 2453 13%5 299 
4. Applicant consultation 2.80 a5 94 
5. Student induction 3.67 160, 98 
6. Student registration 2247 16.0 .99 
7. Student records 20% 2025 <o2 
8. Group orientation 3247 260 99 
9. Student advising 3.00 9.0 1.00 
10. Student counselling 2.80 Lie5 1.01 
11. Career information 3ei3 te5 3 
12. Academic regulation 25.20 19.0 24D 
13. Social regulation 2507 2025 ~96 
14. Student self-government 2% 58 13%5 . 33 
i5e Co-Curricular. activity 22:35 18.0 98 
16. Financial assistance 2.47 16.0 »92 
17. Graduate placement 3433 0 .90 
18. Program articulation 3420 50 94 
19. Student personnel evaluation 2eod 10.0 74 
20. In-service education 3213 Te5 74 
Zeng 16.0 -64 
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Table 42 


Need for Improvement: College 6 
N = 13 


8eesSs=amo a 


Function Mean Rank 5S. 4% 

1. Pre-college information 3.50 625 65 
2. Educational testing 24°92 14%5 .95 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.00 L220 1.00 
4. Applicant consultation 22°39 7 s'O -80 
5. Student induction 3.0> 20 ve 
6. Student registration S554 3so 1.45 
7. Student records 2.92 1425 ~95 
8. Group orientation 3.46 0 i.23 
9. Student advising 3354 “5 Las 
10. Student counselling 2-38 2055 1.04 
11. Career information 3.08 9:0 .76 
12. Academic regulation 2209 £720 599 
13. Social regulation 2°38 2052 1.04 
14. Student self-government 2.85 17.0 -99 
15. Co-curricular activity 3208 9.0 .86 
16. Financial assistance 2.46 19.0 .97 
17. Graduate placement 3.00 12:0 Lee5 
18. Program articulation 3.00 120 -OF 
19. Student personnel evaluation 4.08 1.0 576 
20. In-service education 3.08 i) Lea? 
3258 > 265 
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Table 43 


Need for Improvement: College 7 
N= 14 


aaa 00 050SSSaaaaCot‘ryreeesSEEeeeeeeeeooe 
Se Dr 


ve) 
) 
rs) 
a 


Function Mean 


1. Pre-college information 3.36 2.10 1205 

2. Educational testing 3,43 2:0 1.02 

3. Applicant appraisal 3.29 4.5 ~99 

4. Applicant consultation 3.00 122.0 .88 

5. Student induction 3.64 1.0 1.0% 

6. Student registration 2.0. 16.0 .83 

7. Student records 2.43 19.0 62 

8. Group orientation 8 .2t 6.5 1.05 

9. Student advising 2c 16.5 88 

10. Student counselling 2. otk 20.5 89 
11. Career information 3.29 4.5 1,07 
12. Academic regulation 2.50 16,0 ~85 
13. Social regulation 228 205 1,05 
14. Student self-government 2.18 14.5 «3h 
15. Co-curricular activity 32% 6.0 . 80 
16. Financial assistance Pe 8.5 . 86 
17. Graduate placement 3.07 10.5 107 
18. Program articulation 50% 10.5 1.00 
19. Student personnel evaluation 3.14 8.5 10 
20. In-service education 2.86 13.0 Bey 
. Administrative organization 2.29 14.5 1 52 
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Table 44 
Need for Improvement: College 8 

N = 16 
Function Mean Rank S- D 
1. Pre-college information 3.36 12.0 93 
2. Educational testing 3.43 13.0 1.09 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.2% 1635 89 
4. Applicant consultation 3°29 13.5 Py xa 
5. Student induction 3a Go5 L260 
6. Student registration 2.64 21-0 -63 
7. Student records 3.14 18 0 v7 
8. Group orientation ey 8.0 1.02 
9. Student advising 3.29 £35 20 
10. Student counselling 3.50 0 1:02 
11. Career information $593 fg) 83 
12. Academic regulation 8.50 9° L.02 
13. Social regulation 3.00 20.0 96 
14. Student self-government 3.44 138.0 1.29 
15. Co-curricular activity 3.93 2.0 1.44 
16. Financial assistance 3.28 15;.5 105 
17. Graduate placement 3,14 18.0 1,03 
18. Program articulation 3.93 35.0 83 
19. Student personnel evaluation 3d. 6.5 99 
20. In-service education 3.86 5.0 1.23 
4.24 10 -80 
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Table 45 


Need for Improvement: College 9 


N = 16 
Function Mean Rank Se: 
1. Pre-college information 35:06 10.0 Arai! 
2. Educational testing 3509 HA’ 1.08 
3. Applicant appraisal 3.00 T6200 soF 
4. Applicant consultation 2307 1750 72 
5. Student induction 4.00 220 -63 
6. Student registration Za0 2715.0 Atey 
7. Student records 2.69 19.0 On 
8. Group orientation Ee 1.0 V2 
9. Student advising 3.87 as 62 
10. Student counselling BETS La. 0 vay, 
11. Career information 3262 9.0 hive 
12. Academic regulation Se P5R0 89 
(13. Social regulation 2.56 20.0 1.09 
14. Student self-government SPs ee 1.00 
>. Go-curricular activity Rao | AD 89 
16. Financial assistance 3.19 Loe 29S 
17. Graduate placement 3200 TL. -o2 
18. Program articulation 3.19 has Das) aol 
19. Student personnel evaluation 3.69 0 .60 
20. In-service education 3.69 75.0 -60 
. Administrative organization 3.94 3.0 «85 
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of Developmental Factors 
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